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CHAPTER. 1 


Creating Cultures of Quality Within Asia 
Pacific Higher Education Institutions 


Deane E. Neubauer and Catherine Gomes 


INTRODUCTION 


Quality has been a central issue within higher education, of course, for 
many decades, having been a core element within the tradition of higher 
education accreditation throughout the twentieth century. However, with 
the massification of higher education over the past 40 years throughout 
the world, it has passed through numerous stages and variations as the ele- 
ments within higher education that it attempted to define, measure and 
assess have themselves expanded in number and kind. Efforts to capture 
this variation and complexity have led to a defined literature primarily 
focused on the steps taken by such entities to establish and effect their 
varied criteria for review and to the significantly thorny issue of measure- 
ment (For some summary treatment of this, see Neubauer 2008). Such 
treatments of the quality issue tend to focus on how the formal entities 
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established to effect quality assurance operate and whether or not they are 
able to gain success in their varied operations. 

What tends to be missing from this increasingly varied and diffuse 
reporting are studies that focus on how HEIs themselves engage issues 
of quality as an internal process that such institutions pursue in efforts 
to gain a measure of better self-understanding (as it were) of their own 
efforts. Throughout the reach of higher education wherever it is found, 
issues of quality arise and, with very modest inspection, prove to be mar- 
velously complex and in many ways not a little puzzling—despite the 
fact that throughout the world quizzical minds of high quality and good 
intent continue to address the issue. In part, this situation arises because 
the notion of “quality” means many different things to many different 
people and in many different institutional contexts—which is to say that in 
a multitude of ways quality is situational—it means what it means to those 
addressing a given situation and circumstance. Yet, the zdea of quality is 
familiar to us all: as Virginia Smith, the former president of Vassar used to 
say: “It may be hard to define it...but I kvow zt when I see it.” By which 
she also meant to imply, “and I know when it is absent from what I see.” 

Such a powerful intuitive sense of quality may serve individuals within 
the confines of a given program, or classroom, or faculty evaluation or even 
overall institutional assessment, but in the contemporary world of higher 
education massification, where the numbers of institutions, the numbers 
of students they serve and the complexity of the programs they invent and 
produce are all growing at unprecedented rates, far more effective preci- 
sion is needed. And as we all know, this has been and continues to be the 
work in some way of all of higher education, made even more challeng- 
ing by the increasing desire and need to develop comparative norms and 
measures that will allow some functional measure of comparability across a 
range of situations. These include, to name just a few, multiple institutions 
with differing missions within the same country as well as those that differ 
significantly in size and complexity; and even more daunting, those from 
different national settings and political jurisdictions throughout the world, 
including in growing numbers, those institutions that themselves purport 
to be transnational or global. As Simon Marginson has argued in various 
situations (including global ranking endeavors), increasingly the mean- 
ing and value of higher education as a process and a product constitute a 
“good”, or a “value” within national and international (global) markets, 
and as with any “product” in any “market”, higher education requires 
a functional currency in order for “us” to “know” what a degree, cer- 
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tificate or other higher education product is “worth” relative to others 
(Marginson and Sawir 2005; Neubauer 2011)." 

In what follows, we establish a frame for discussing a variety of perspec- 
tives that involve various notions, understandings and practices of qual- 
ity in Asia Pacific higher education. Our goal is to create a context that 
encourages readers to identify and inquire into a particular aspect of qual- 
ity or an important dimension of quality that has become manifest within 
their own institution, country or transnational region. We do this not with 
any pretense that the result of such an exercise will prove comprehensive 
in any meaningful way, but that this framework may result in efforts to 
embody the insights and perhaps novel understandings of how quality (as 
a constantly dynamic and changing attribute) is being manifested, ana- 
lyzed and, in many cases, measured within a range of specific institutions 
and historical contexts. 


THE CONTEXT 


Of the myriad examples one might choose to initiate this conversation, 
one that strikes us as having been particularly useful was that of the Global 
University Network for Innovation (GUNI) conference in 2006 on the 
subject: “Accreditation for Quality Assurance: What Is At Stake?” The 
very thoughtful and far-reaching papers in that conference (published 
simultaneously in a volume with the same title: GUNI 2006) retain much 
of their relevance today. Of striking durability is the effort of Sanyal and 
Martin to enumerate the core meanings of quality. 


Providing excellence 

Being exceptional 

Providing value for money 
Conforming to specifications 
Getting things right the first time 
Meeting customers’ needs 
Having zero defects 

Providing added value 

Exhibiting fitness of purpose 


(Martin and Syndal 2006, p 5.) 
Our assertion is that virtually all efforts by quality assurance entities at 
whatever level, as well as efforts taken within HEIs, embody some under- 
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standing of and effort to achieve quality in one or more of these senses. As 
the GUNI work makes clear, it is useful to think of each of these as both a 
potentially useful dichotomy (the attribute meant to embody the concept 
is either present or absent), or more usefully as a continuum for which dis- 
crete indicators are sought to obtain some aspect of relative measurement 
for the attribute. Indeed, many higher education accreditation entities have 
developed metrics and rubrics to encourage the institutions they accredit 
to develop empirical referents for these attributes, which as the foregoing 
suggests are often at the conceptual level so vague as to defeat the poten- 
tial notion of measurement. This also raises the predicament of “external” 
assessment versus or in alignment with “internal” assessment about which 
more will be said later (See, e.g., the WASC 2013 Handbook). 

Efforts to develop useful understandings and measurement of quality 
within higher education contexts (as if the task were not difficult enough 
as it were) are further complicated by a broad range of structural factors 
that have emerged around and through the various dynamics and path- 
ways of globalization and in the manifestations of massification. These 
often lead to a seemingly constant flow of forces of change throughout 
societies, some of which have affected higher education directly and some 
of which create a set of background factors that impinge on higher edu- 
cation’s ability to pursue its various missions with effective modalities of 
performance across whatever levels of quality they are able to create and 
sustain. Among these (but certainly not exclusively) are: 


e Privatization and the “incorporation movement”. Privatization of 
higher education has long been a feature of many higher education 
systems (e.g. Japan, Korea, Philippines and the USA), but over the 
past several decades, one can observe a considerable expansion of the 
reach of private education as the dynamics of massification of higher 
education outstrip public resources to meet demand (Hawkins and 
Mok 2015). 

e Changes in funding patterns and sources. Economic globalization 
has both initiated and facilitated the spread of neoliberalism, which 
at the government level creates arguments for reducing the rela- 
tive scope of the public sector in relation to the private sector. The 
impacts on higher education have led in many environments to a 
relative decrease in government funding for private education and an 
overall cost-shift toward increased student tuitions (Marginson and 
van Der Wende 2009). 
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e Autonomy. One companion of neoliberal influences on higher edu- 
cation has been the movement to provide higher education systems 
with greater “autonomy” from previously controlling governmental 
ministries. In many instances, the exchange for greater autonomy 
over higher education development and administration has been 
the companion reduction in governmental financial support (e.g. 
Indonesia, Japan and the USA) (Varghese and Martin 2014). 

e The rapid expansion of higher education in given environments. The 
rapid expansion of higher education throughout many Asian societ- 
ies has been without historical parallel, as governments and societies 
have sought to create vastly expanded access to higher education as a 
necessary pathway to economic development and the ability to com- 
pete within the increasingly competitive global environment. As such 
efforts have continued to develop into the process now known famil- 
larly as massification, an increasingly common concern has arisen over 
whether such vast extensions of purpose and capability are in fact sus- 
tainable over time, and it follows that within this discourse, the issue of 
quality is paramount (Neubauer and Tanaka 2011; Mok et al. 2016). 

e The rise of national agencies dedicated to quality assessment. 
Throughout the 1980s and into the 1990s and beyond, quality 
assurance entities were developed across Asia both within individ- 
ual countries and as regional and transnational phenomena. These 
were assisted in no small measure by the various activities of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and its role both in developing the Chiba Principles 
and assisting in the establishment of the International Network for 
Quality Assurance Agencies in Higher Education (INQAAHE) and 
the Asia Pacific Quality Network (APQN). The result is a virtual 
ubiquity of higher education quality assurance endeavors throughout 
the region, albeit with significant differences among them in terms 
of the concepts they employ to assert quality, the tools they employ 
to measure them and the policy consequences that flow across and 
within different countries from their operation. Once again, these 
intense external/national and international endeavors are increas- 
ingly bumping up against individual higher education institutional 
quality assurance policies and practices within or internal to the insti- 
tutions themselves (e.g. See Hou 2014). 

e Diversification of higher education systems. With massification and 
the expansions of capacity and the endeavors that have accompa- 
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nied them has come the creation and diversification of such sys- 
tems themselves. It may be that the generalization holds “the larger 
the system” the more diversified and complex it is (e.g. China and 
India), but it may also hold that even within smaller systems, diver- 
sity of structure, function and outputs may depend on factors of 
particular meaning to the historical development of that particular 
system. Such would certainly be the case with the distinctive role 
played by private non-profit HEIs in the USA, which were created in 
a historical period that actually predated that of what would become 
the dominant state form of public higher education. The Philippines 
would be another example as the complex development of public 
and private institutions, especially those with a religious basis, owes 
much to borrowing from “without” as it does to the particularities 
of politics and social differentiation within the Philippines itself. The 
critical point here is that massification is a complex blending of com- 
mon and unique factors that need to be considered contextually, 
and, to some extent, the meaning of quality is ultimately dependent 
on those contexts (Mok et al. 2016). 

e Curricula changes and “alignment” issues. As HEIs become increas- 
ingly affected by the various dynamics of globalization (especially 
those that impact how societies, governments and their econo- 
mies make resources available for higher education) the nature, 
shape and meanings embedded in curricula change also begin to 
change. If one can make a generalization about the current state 
of macro-curricular change in higher education, it is that the tying 
of higher education to national economies and HEIs’ role in pro- 
moting innovation privileges Science, Technology, Engineering and 
Mathematics (STEM)-related fields (especially in graduate educa- 
tion) and all their endeavors over other parts of the curriculum. 
This continuously shifting set of emphases within institutions affects 
how quality is both conceived and sought to be implemented across 
different segments of such institutions (See, Hawkins et al. 2016).? 

e Proliferation of multi-campus systems. Massification often results in 
the creation of multi-campus higher education structures, and with 
this structural arrangement, often come new challenges across a wide 
range of issues, not the least of which are the relationships that need 
to be established throughout the system to that entity viewed as at 
the top of the decision-making hierarchy. Such issues can include dif- 
ferences of mission between members of the system and relationships 
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between system members themselves. Issues of quality are compli- 
cated because to some degree the “responsibility” for quality out- 
comes is placed within the campus context (especially in the USA 
where institutional accreditation is the norm), but in many ways is 
depedent on structures, rules, procedures and resources that extend 
behond individual campuses. (Wu and Wu 2013; Timberlake 2004; 
see also Douglass 2016). 

Online providers and the proliferating modalities of online educa- 
tion. Many voices are suggesting that the various modalities of online 
education will continue to rapidly develop over the next decade with 
the result that what had begun as the “disrupting movement” just a 
handful of years ago debuted as the year of the Massive Online Open 
Course (MOOC) in 2011-12 and has gained a new threshold of 
viability with the increasing cost of in-place education, and the ques- 
tion of sustainability of higher education in its traditional forms will 
transform into new, hybrid forms of higher education. As these do, 
they will perforce generate new demands for conceptual reconsidera- 
tion of quality within higher education and equally innovative con- 
cepts and mechanisms of assessment and quality review (See, e.g., 
Christensen et al. 2011 and DeMillo 2015). 

Efforts to develop international standards for quality assurance. As 
education increasingly becomes more global, it has produced con- 
stant pressures for forms of quality assurance and quality measure- 
ment that can span the range of global differences and, at the same 
time, be sensitive to the novel modalities that continue to arise 
within higher education. As indicated above, regional quality assur- 
ance associations have sought to address the premise that the expan- 
sion of quality notions will remaining relevant within both local 
and regional quality constructs such as those built into evaluation 
frameworks. However, increasingly, it has seemed necessary to seek 
to create a common framework on which such regional and national 
efforts might be arranged, or at the very least which could inform 
them. Such as been the recent effort of the Council on Higher 
Education Accreditation’s International Quality Group (CIGC) to 
do just this (CHEA 2016). This, we suspect will be but the first of 
many steps in the coming year to see some sort of “over-ordinating 
context developed which can continue to frame this dynamic and 
constantly changing international quality environment.” (For a brief 
statement of the principles, see Appendix A). 
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QUuALITy IssuES WITHIN THE CONTEXT 


Our intention in outlining these elements of a generalized “context” for 
contemporary higher education across international situations and bor- 
ders has been to underscore the point that irrespective of how higher 
education quality assurance activities are framed, made explicit and placed 
within an operational context, we are suggesting that there exists a “con- 
tinuous” context that has implications for obtaining measurement regimes 
and assessment measurements, as well as implications for the locus of qual- 
ity assurance (institution professional association, governmental body, 
public agency, etc.)—the net result being a continual tension and inter- 
play between HEI self-assessment and external agencies. And, it is both 
obvious and important to note that different institutions operating within 
different sub-contexts will experience such inputs and forces and respond 
to them within the immediate frames of reference within which such insti- 
tutions exist. Thus, to return to our opening point, it is not only the over- 
all effort to define and measure quality that is daunting, but it is also the 
effort to do this within these larger contextual frames of reference within 
which any given institution must operate. 

And yet, HEIs do continue to operate in this assessment environment 
in a variety of particular and innovative ways. A highly varied process of 
quality assurance not only exists but also has grown in scope and density 
over the past several decades. This has been especially the case as the par- 
ticular challenges of seeking to measure and assure higher education qual- 
ity across borders becomes an ever-greater challenge with the continuous 
growth of cross-border education and with the emergence of international 
and global higher education institutional partnerships. 

The chapters that appear in this volume were initially framed and 
given context in a “senior seminar” conducted by the Asia Pacific Higher 
Education Research Partnership (APHERP) held at Zhejiang University, 
Hangzhou, China, May 18-20, 2015. While inviting participants, we 
asked them to look inward to their own institutions, or others known to 
them, to identify and describe efforts that are taken at the institutional 
level to identify, describe and analyze instances of quality invention and 
improvement. The motive for this comes from numerous conversations 
that the editors have had within higher education accreditation and qual- 
ity assurance contexts and outside it seeking to identify, develop, perpetu- 
ate and (in the words of many accreditation documents) seek methods of 
continuous quality improvement. 
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In short, we seek in this volume to explore the many different ways that 
quality issues are perceived, discussed and pursued among our participating 
institutions or those known to our participants. What does quality mean in 
the context of a given institution, and what does that institution do to cre- 
ate it, ensure and assure it and render it demonstrable to others? (Especially 
in the eyes of those who may come from outside the institution to seek 
and measure it!) How, for example, are quality issues discussed wzthin a 
given institutional context and then made part of the regularized activities 
of that institution? How, to take another example, might individual efforts 
to create “quality moments” within a given educational program (perhaps, 
e.g., through the introduction of freshmen seminars, or the options for 
some—all?—students to pursue a “do-it-yourself” | DYI] experience, etc.) 
be reviewed, evaluated and generalized through the broader curriculum? 

We are all perhaps quite familiar with how quality assurance is pursued 
by external agency accreditation and assessment, usually through a cen- 
tralized body such as a ministry of education of some variety. In this semi- 
nar, we sought papers that would focus on the general question of “how is 
quality generated and maintained at the zmstitutional leve?” We recognize 
that the many institutions represented within APHERP are significantly 
different and see this as a virtue. We encouraged participants to bring to 
the seminar a range of experiences that may help to educate and inform 
their colleagues. We also hoped that in developing such papers participants 
could be sensitive to the various meanings of quality that emerge within 
these different institutional contexts, or the particular ways in which such 
institutions have themselves been affected by events within the more 
macro contextual levels that we have briefly described above. 

Some areas, topics and issues relevant to zmternal institutional review 
that are illustrative of the kinds of issues that may be touched on in such 
a review include: 


e Personnel review (faculty, department administrators, division 
administrators, vice chancellors [ or vice presidents | and CEOs-presi- 
dents, chancellors, provosts etc.) 

e Faculty recruitment, review, retention and dismissal—Who does it? 
How often? Checks and balances and so on. 

e Academic program review (How often? How is it conducted: 
Rewards, sanctions etc.) 

e Overall institutional review—role of faculty, students, administra- 
tors, outside stakeholders and peer review. 
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e Alignment of decentralized internal review by the HEIs, with more 
centralized external review often at the ministry level—what value 
is added to quality by these two levels of review? (Hawkins 2011). 


These topics were meant to be illustrative only, but the goal was to pro- 
vide some illumination of the dynamics, tensions, predicaments and future 
trajectories of these two approaches to quality assurance. 

In Chapter 2, Angela Hou, Wen huey Tsui and Karen Hui-Jung Chen 
document how Taiwan, within a few short years, succeeded in a collective 
effort to establish a national quality assurance agency with the creation of 
the Higher Education Evaluation and Accreditation Council of Taiwan 
(HEEACT) as a joint effort between government and 153 colleges and 
universities. In its first iteration of institutional assessment, it reviewed 
institutions on a conventional basis, but beginning in 2013, the Ministry of 
Education (MOE) launched an initiative aimed at enhancing institutional 
autonomy as well as promoting an institution’s own quality initiatives 
resulting in the process of self-accreditation. Within the first cycle of self- 
accreditation, 34 recipients of Taiwan’s teaching and research excellence 
programs were asked to take part in this initiative. Hou et al. contribute a 
review of the progress of this initiative within Fu Jen Catholic University 
which as a member of this cohort initiated its own self-accreditation proj- 
ect in the spring of 2014. Within the context of the framework of this 
volume, such efforts at national self-accreditation are in part designed to 
promote institutional-sensitive and particular frameworks of quality that 
in part promote buy-in by all segments of a higher education institution. 

A quite different approach to developing internal quality assessment 
mechanisms are detailed by Pham Thi Bich in Chap. 6 in documenting 
such efforts within the large and complex structure of Viet Nam National 
University-Ho Chi Minh City (VNU-HCM) which is an umbrella insti- 
tution with six member universities, one separate faculty and a number 
of research institutions. The internal quality system developed (IQA) is 
designed to operate at three separate but linked levels, the VNU-HCM 
level, the institutional level and the departmental level. Within this sys- 
tem, VNU-HCM places emphasis on the operation of assessment at the 
program level, which assists in developing an internal quality culture. In 
the overall pattern of assessment, such program level activities are supple- 
mented by reviews from external faculty from other VNU-HCM units, 
external HEIs within Vietnam and international participants. The inten- 
tion throughout this system is to continuously create a comparative and 
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growing culture of quality that can have demonstrable instances which can 
be shared within the overall university structure. 

In a similar instance of an Asian university seeking to develop novel 
programs that will articulate a growing culture of quality, Hong Zhu 
details an innovative program developed at “North University” (a pseud- 
onym) to teach English for international students while also construct- 
ing an interactive, cooperative community. Whereas the institution had 
delivered international programs in Chinese for many years, providing a 
full graduate program to students from five continents created an entirely 
new context for the faculty. Hong Zhu’s study highlights the manner in 
which institutions are forced to adopt a “high internal learning culture” 
to make this transition, which she also cites as an instance of how indi- 
vidual institutions within a common quality and regulatory framework can 
create individual initiatives within a common quality regulatory context. 
In a somewhat related instance within the China context, Xiao Han and 
Xiaojun Zhang examine the possibilities that exist within the overall China 
regulatory framework for innovation and differentiation, in this instance 
choosing a Sino-foreign cooperation university as the case study. They 
have found that the university is able to operate within the conventional 
structures of quality assurance and to reach significantly beyond them 
to employ a range of techniques and practices to both meet the regula- 
tory framework and reach far beyond it. In this instance, the payoff for 
University C is the ability to successfully place a significant number of its 
graduates in desirable admissions with foreign universities. Interestingly, 
University C has converted what might in other circumstances appear to 
be a burden, namely having to meet the regulatory requirements appro- 
priate both to a domestic university and to the targeted assessments of its 
partner university, to forge a complex assessment of teaching and research 
quality which has allowed it to overall achieve high levels of both research 
and teaching qualities. 

In Chaps. 7 and 8, respectively, Shangbo Li and Fauza Ab Ghaffar and 
A. Abrizah suggest how institution-specific instances of quality invention 
and pursuit may take place within relatively rigid QA procedures as man- 
dated by strong national governmental agencies. At Japan’s J. F. Oberlin 
University, Li suggests that the overall framework of quality has resulted in 
a complex local structure within the university that provides multiple levels 
of feedback to the teaching staff as well as from their designated research 
units. Faculty development committees also convene workshops for a vari- 
ety of issues relevant to a constantly changing faculty mission in a univer- 
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sity that increasingly focuses on educating both international students and 
Japan students from an internationally rich perspective. Working through a 
faculty development center, these engagements are focused in a variety of 
symposia each year to address additional subjects while assisting faculty in 
keeping the curriculum relevant and up to date. Within Malaysia, Ghaffar 
and Abrizah assert in Chap. 8 that the quality movement that encompasses 
major universities has entered a new stage as nationally, the Malaysian 
Qualifications Agency (MQA) has developed a complex system based 
strongly on international models. Within this system, not unlike that in 
Taiwan, the goal of leading institutions has been to work their way through 
standard review processes to gain the status of being self-accredited. This is 
the status reported on by Ghaffar and Abrizah at the University of Malaya, 
the nation’s first and oldest HEI. Having made the point, the authors 
then turn to the important question of whether the university has merely 
achieved a sufficient measure of quality assurance to meet this standard or 
whether it has also been able to create a quality culture. 

This notion of how quality comes to constitute a culture within an 
institution is focused on as well by Cathryn Dhanatya in Chap. 3 who 
poses the question in the context of strategic planning at a major US 
university. When done properly, she argues, strategic planning can be a 
central element in the quality process by virtue of its capacity to internally 
access processes and outcomes within institutions and to reflect “how each 
organization defines success which also relates to conversations of the 
development of quality products and services”. Critically, as is frequently 
acknowledged, strategic planning exercises fall short of this goal and fail to 
make much headway in promoting both the understanding and the accep- 
tance of a culture of quality in an institution, and seemingly the larger the 
institution, the more likely this is to be the case. Dhanatya provides a case 
study that argues for the contrary proposition as she examines an exten- 
sive strategic planning engagement of the Rossier School of Education at 
the University of Southern California, one of America’s premier research 
institutions. The manner in which this instance of strategic planning has 
been developed and implemented at Rossier, she argues, ensures not only 
that a culture of quality is attenuated and given salience within the school, 
but also of equal value is the degree to which the outcomes featured in the 
plan link the school to its surrounding community (ies) by articulating a 
set of goals that can continue to form and lead the school in this task. The 
eventual outcome, she asserts, is that the strategic plan becomes a con- 
tinuing instrument in an iterative process that frames virtually all the work 
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that is done within the school, as it serves as well to attenuate processes of 
continued quality inquiry. 

This model of diverse dimensions along which to pursue a course in 
the complex, multi-cultural area, that is Los Angeles, is echoed in the case 
study of Hawaii Pacific University (HPU), a private higher education 
institution itself located in the culturally complex and rich environment 
of urban Honolulu. Developed to be an institution that would equally 
attract both “local” students from Hawai’i as well as significant numbers 
of international students (many from northern Europe), the issue of how 
to develop a quality culture became co-dimensional with the notion of 
how the university could equally navigate toward a culturally sensitive and 
responsive curriculum. In Chap. 9, Valentina M. Abordonado documents 
how HPU employed an Ishikawa Circle model to develop a “systematic, 
process-focused approach to planning, doing, studying and acting” to 
move toward the articulation of what such a quality culture would “look 
like” in this specific context and how it could be situated and implemented 
within the institution. Interestingly, in this particular context, the most 
promising approach appeared to be to work within the context of a new 
general education program being adopted by the institution (in part in 
response to its own external quality agency, the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges) which sought to place cultural diversity itself at 
the center of this endeavor. In this process, part of the meaning of quality 
came to be represented through the range of cultural diversity represented 
within the curriculum. From this particular point of view of what the dis- 
tinct “value-added component” of the general education program could 
and would be, the institution was able to integrate a wide range of meth- 
odological and pedagogic approaches within the curriculum, combined 
with an emphasis on interdisciplinary learning experiences and multiple 
team-taught courses. For HPU, the conventional notion of “whole per- 
son education” has taken a particular form by placing it within the over- 
all context of cultural diversity as a distinctive element of programmatic 
quality. 

The challenge of seeking identifiable and distinctive vectors for quality 
within distinct institutional contexts that are typified by cultural differ- 
ence is addressed by Catherine Gomes in the concluding country study 
in this volume. As Australia faces the significant challenges laid out by 
its National Strategy for International Education, the country’s higher 
education institutions face the significant challenge of sizable increases 
of international students from beyond their traditional markets in China, 
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India and Southeast Asia as they seek additional numbers of students from 
new and diverse international backgrounds, including Latin America and 
the Middle East. Gomes seeks to examine the novel challenges faced by 
Australia’s higher education providers as they endeavor to accommodate 
such a sizable increment of culturally diverse students within an overall 
structure for international students of acknowledged quality throughout 
the world. Gomes points to the institutions that exist within the con- 
temporary governing structure that provide an effective framework for 
developing both the capacity and the quality context for accommodating 
such a challenge. 

We end this volume with an effort at concept formation in which 
Neubauer and Gomes suggest a typology of useful methods within insti- 
tutions for pursuing effective quality activities and create a set of indicators 
that may be employed within higher education settings to help translate 
the broader, thematic statements of quality and excellence that are framed 
and transmitted by external quality assurance entities. 


NOTES 


1. Which, of course, is just where rankings come into the equation. 

2. Note the action taken in 2015 by the Japanese government through 
its national education system to downgrade the role of humanities 
within national universities. Sawa 2015. 


APPENDIX A 


Context 


The growing international activity within higher education—greater stu- 
dent mobility, expanding faculty exchanges and research collaboration, 
more cross-border partnerships among institutions and the growing reli- 
ance on online or Web-based education—has created a sense of urgency 
for a shared understanding of educational quality. While any single world- 
wide regimen of educational quality would be difficult and perhaps unde- 
sirable, a shared understanding about the dimensions of quality would 
be useful. These guiding principles are one effort to move toward such 
understanding while acknowledging and respecting the many differences 
of history, culture, beliefs and values that shape our systems of higher edu- 
cation and our perspectives on quality. 
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Purpose 


The guiding principles are intended to serve as a framework for inter- 
national deliberation about quality in higher education. Their aim is 
to seek common ground and establish a foundation for understanding 
quality. The principles may be used to inform discussions of quality, 
quality assurance and qualifications at the country, regional or interna- 
tional level. 

The intended audiences include academics and other higher education 
professionals, students, employers, government officials and the public. 
They are invited to affirm and use these principles in the ongoing quest 
for effectiveness and quality in higher education 


Principles 


e Quality and higher education providers: Assuring and achieving 
quality in higher education is the primary responsibility of higher 
education providers and their staff. 

¢ Quality and students: The education provided to students must 
always be of high quality whatever the learning outcomes pursued. 

¢ Quality and society: The quality of higher education provision is 
judged by how well it meets the needs of society, engenders public 
confidence and sustains public trust. 

e Quality and government: Governments have a role in encouraging 
and supporting quality higher education. 

e Quality and accountability: It is the responsibility of higher edu- 
cation providers and quality assurance and accreditation bodies to 
sustain a strong commitment to accountability and provide regular 
evidence of quality. 

¢ Quality and the role of quality assurance and accreditation bodies: 
Quality assurance and accreditation bodies, working with higher 
education providers and their leadership, staff and students, are 
responsible for the implementation of processes, tools, benchmarks 
and measures of learning outcomes that help to create a shared 
understanding of quality. 

° Quality and change: Quality higher education needs to be flexible, 
creative and innovative; developing and evolving to meet students’ 
needs, to justify the confidence of society and to maintain diversity. 
(Uvalic-Trumbic, 2016) 
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PART I 


Country Examples 


CHAPTER. 2 


Development of the Self-Accrediting System 
in Taiwan and Its Impact on Higher 
Education Institutions: A Case Study of Fu 
Jen Catholic University 


Angela Yung Cli Hou, Wen Huey Tua, 
and Karen Hut-Jung Chen 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the past decade, all Asian nations have developed their own quality 
assurance system by setting up a national accreditor whose principal role 
is to accredit local tertiary education institutions and academic programs, 
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including Taiwan. Over the past 40 years, the number of Taiwan universi- 
ties and colleges increased to 160 accounting for more than 1.3 million stu- 
dent enrollments, which has successfully transformed the Taiwan Higher 
Education system from an elite type into a universal type. Concurrently, 
quality issues related to “massification” in higher education have not only 
aroused public concerns but also resulted in the development of central- 
ized system of quality assurance in Taiwanese higher education in the early 
twentieth century. 

A version of quality assurance did not exist until a national accreditor, 
the Higher Education Evaluation and Accreditation Council of Taiwan 
(HEEACT), was established in 2005 with funds from the government and 
153 colleges and universities. Prior to the establishment of HEEACT, sev- 
eral self-funded local accreditors had been founded, including the Taiwan 
Assessment and Evaluation Association (TWAEA), the Taiwan Medical 
Accreditation Council (TMAC), the Tatwan Nursing Accreditation 
Council (TNAC), and the Institute of Engineering Education Taiwan 
(IEET). In order to strengthen the international outlook and global 
competitiveness of Taiwan’s colleges and universities, the Ministry of 
Education (MOE) has internationalized Tatwan’s higher education with 
several polices, including encouraging universities to seek international 
accreditation (Hou 2011). 

As a national accreditor, HEEACT operates both institutional and 
program-based accreditation. The external review costs are completely cov- 
ered by the MOE. The detailed final reports are published on HEEACT’s 
official website (HEEACT 2016). In 2006, HEEACT began a five-year 
cycle of program-based and nation-wide accreditation. The standards 
developed in the first cycle of program accreditation are as follows: (1) 
goals, features, and self-enhancement mechanisms; (2) curriculum design 
and teaching; (3) learning and student affairs; (4) research and profes- 
sional performance; and (5) performance of graduates. There are three 
types of accreditation outcomes, including “Accredited”, “Accredited 
Conditionally”, and “Denial” (HEEACT 2012). According to HEEACT, 
the average rate in the first cycle for accredited status among a total of 
1870 programs is 86 percent, for conditionally accredited 11.84 percent, 
and for denied status 1.97 percent (HEEACT 2012). 

Starting in 2011, HEEACT conducted a new series of comprehensive 
assessments of over 81 four-year national and private universities and 
also continued the second cycle of program accreditation. Following the 
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global trend of quality assurance, both institutional and programmatic 
accreditation focused on the assessment of student learning outcomes. 
The 2011 HEEACT’s handbook of institutional accreditation empha- 
sized that an institution would be evaluated and examined according 
to a Plan-Do-Check-Act (PDCA) model and an evidence-based assess- 
ment. Within this framework, each institution would first need to have 
a clear mission to state its institutional identity; second, it should have a 
favorable governance structure to integrate and allocate resources; and 
third, it should have set up a mechanism to assess student learning out- 
comes (HEEACT 2011). This second cycle of program accreditation in 
2012 stressed the aim of realizing the development and operation of 
student learning outcomes evaluation mechanisms within programs and 
disciplines. The new accreditation model has been adopted specifically to 
assist universities in analyzing their strengths and weaknesses in facilitat- 
ing successful student learning. The new standards for the second cycle 
of program accreditation covered the following areas: (1) educational 
goals, features, and curriculum design; (2) teaching quality and learn- 
ing assessment; (3) student guidance and learning resources; (4) aca- 
demic and professional performance; and (5) alumni performance and 
self-improvement mechanism (HEEACT 2012). Generally speaking, 
universities and programs were encouraged to develop measurable learn- 
ing outcomes, to develop a variety of assessment tools at the course, 
program and institutional level, and to establish whether these learning 
outcomes are met. According to HEEACT, the pass rate of the second 
cycle program accreditation was up to 98.3 percent in the academic year 
of 2013 (HEEACT 2014). 

In 2013, the MOE launched a new policy of self-accreditation, which 
aimed at enhancing institutional autonomy as well as promoting an insti- 
tution’s internal quality mechanism. Thirty-four recipients of Taitwan’s 
Teaching and Research Excellence Programs were invited to take part in 
the new initiative. As a self-accrediting institution, Fu Jen started its self- 
accreditation process in April, 2014, and completed on-site visits and final 
reports by the end of the year. Hence, the main purpose of this chapter is 
to examine the new development of self-accreditation and its impact on 
Taiwan higher education and to demonstrate in specific how Fu Jen has 
moved to develop its own culture of quality as a result. Fu Jen is presented 
as a case study to realize these changes in the new system at the end of the 
chapter. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A SELE-ACCREDITATION SYSTEM 


According to The International Network for Quality Assurance Agencies 
in Higher Education (INQAAHE), self-accreditation is “a process or status 
that implies a degree of autonomy, on the part of an institution or individual, 
to make decisions about academic offerings or learning” (INQAAHE 2013). 
Self-accreditation derived from accreditation is defined as the status accorded 
to a mature institution conducting its Institutional Quality Assessment (IQA) 
and which is exempted from the process of external accreditation (Harvey 
2014). In other words, self-accrediting universities are given autonomy to 
either award degrees in their own name or accredit their own programs with- 
out going through an external party. A self-accreditation institution is fully 
authorized to invite its review panel to inspect institutional or program qual- 
ity. With greater familiarity with the specific nature of the institution itself, 
ideally, self-accreditation can lead institutions to a more informed process 
of self-improvement (Sanyal and Martin 2007; Kinser 2011). Hence, the 
main purpose of self-accreditation is to develop a quality culture on cam- 
puses throughout a rigorous internal quality review process by universities. 

Self-accreditation tends to apply with a “fitness for purpose” approach 
only, inspecting how a university’s performance fulfills its specific missions. 
Within a well-developed internal quality assurance system, institutional 
capacity will be also enhanced in order to deal with more complicated 
quality issues, such as program restructuring, faculty development, and so 
on (Stensaker et al. 2011). With an emphasis on self-enhancement, self- 
accreditation focuses more on development of internal quality assurance 
rather than external review. 

Self-accreditation initially began in the UK and more recently has been 
adopted and implemented by some Asian countries, including Australia, 
Hong Kong, and Malaysia (TEQSA 2013a; MQA 2012; Wong 2013). In 
the UK, universities with a Royal Charter will be able to offer their own 
degrees. It means that these universities are “self-accrediting” institutions, 
though the term is not used often in the UK. Most of them are public 
universities, exemplified by the University of Cambridge having been the 
first Royal Charter University. Recently, self-accrediting status “has been 
applied to further education colleges that have been granted the right by 
The Privy Council to award its own foundation degrees” (INQAAHE 
2013). In Australia, both self-accrediting and the non-self-accrediting 
approaches are conducted simultaneously. Most public institutions (which 
total 44) are granted a self-accrediting status, with the autonomy to 
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develop review standards to accredit their own programs. They can be 
exempted from the audit of the Tertiary Education Quality and Standards 
Agency (TEQSA). However, more than 150 non-self-accrediting institu- 
tions are required to be reviewed by TEQSA within a seven-year cycle 
(TEQSA 2013a, b). 

Like Australia, Hong Kong has also adopted the dual track system, but 
self-accrediting status 1s only granted to eight public institutions funded by 
the University Grants Committee (UGC). The self-accrediting institutions 
can accredit their own programs, but they still must be reviewed externally 
by two quality assurance agency bodies on a regular basis: the Quality 
Assurance Council (QAC) for degree programs and the Joint Quality 
Review Committee (JQRC) for sub-degree programs. Instead of grant- 
ing institutions a specific status, such as being accredited, or denied, the 
two quality assurance agencies only give recommendation reports for the 
self-accrediting institutions (Wong 2013; UGC 2014; Cheng and Leung 
2014). The other non-self-accrediting institutions are mostly private insti- 
tutions that have to be accredited regularly by the Hong Kong Council for 
Accreditation of Academic and Vocational Qualifications (HKCAAVQ),. 

In 2008, Malaysia initiated a self-accrediting system and eight universities, 
including four public universities, and four international branch campuses 
were invited to apply for it. In 2010, the MOE announced that the eight 
universities were granted a self-accrediting status after Ministry of Education 
(MOA’s) review (MQA 2014). Except for the eight universities, all other 
Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) are non-self-accrediting institutions 
which have to be reviewed every five years by the Malaysian Qualifications 
Agency (MQA) under “the Code of Practice for Institutional Audit 
(COPIA)” for institutional audit and “the Code of Practice for Program 
Accreditation (COPPA)” for program audit (MQA 2012). According to 
MQA, the self-accrediting institutions need to comply with the review stan- 
dards in COPIA and COPPA. In addition, self-accreditation is only applied to 
general programs as professional programs are not included (e.g. programs in 
medicine or law) (MQA 2014). However, MQA will still consistently advise 
self-accrediting institutions regularly in order to ensure their quality. 

Generally speaking, accreditation status in these four countries is 
approved by the governing MOE and usually given to public sector insti- 
tutions with a well-established internal quality assurance mechanism. 
Concurrently, self-accrediting institutions are still required to comply 
with the standards and the criteria developed by national quality assurance 
agencies, being assessed by them on a regular basis. 
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Taiwan Policy 


The MOE determined to launch its “self-accreditation” policy in 2012 in 
order to respond to various requests to increase university autonomy 
and to strengthen internal quality assurance activities (MOE 2013). Self- 
accrediting universities are expected to realize their strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as to develop their own review standards. At the same time, 
they will be given authority to conduct an external evaluation over their 
programs without being reviewed by HEEACT. The new policy repre- 
sents a dual quality assurance system in Taiwan higher education dividing 
institutions into “self-accrediting” and “non-self-accrediting” types. 

According to the MOE, universities can apply for self-accreditation sta- 
tus if they meet one of the following requirements: (1) they are recipients 
of MOE grants of the Development Plan for World Class Universities and 
Research Centers of Excellence; (2) recipients of MOE grants of the Top 
University Project; and (3) recipients of MOE grants for the Teaching 
Excellence Project providing more than 6.7 million in USD over a consec- 
utive four years. Currently, these are 34 institutions eligible for application. 

Applicants for self-accrediting status engage a two-stage process. In the 
first stage, the applicant is required to submit documents and evidence 
demonstrating its capacity to conduct an internal review process. All doc- 
uments will be reviewed by a recognition committee organized by the 
MOE. The review standards include eight aspects (MOE 2013): 


1. The university has set up its own self-accreditation regulations based 
on the consensus of the whole university. 

2. The self-accreditation standards developed by the university are 
properly integrated with its educational goals and uniqueness. 

3. A steering committee of self-accreditation is organized by the uni- 
versity and its responsibility is properly defined in the regulations. 
The committee consists of three to five outside university experts. 

4, The whole review process of the self-accreditation is properly designed 
with multiple data resources and a self-improvement function. 

5. The peer reviewers should be comprised of experienced experts, aca- 
demic scholars, and industry representatives. 

6. The self-accreditation system is fully supported by the university 
itself with enough financial support and human resources. 

7. A feedback system set up by the university continuously makes self- 
improvements according to the accreditation results and the review 
comments. 
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8. The self-accreditation results are transparent and will be announced 
to the public. 


The second stage focuses on the actual review process and procedure 
conducted by self-accrediting institutions and recognizes review outcomes 
submitted by the self-accrediting institutions. The audit will be carried out 
by HEEACT through document checks. After going through and approv- 
ing HEEACT?’s audit, the MOE will allow self-accrediting institutions to 
publish their review outcomes. 

Given the fact that universities are given autonomy to develop their par- 
ticular features through a self-accreditation process and related procedures, 
they will be able to determine if they would like to operate either interna- 
tionally or remain local. The MOE does not set up specific regulations for 
either set of review criteria or the composition of a review panel, but many 
applicants tend to strengthen the “internationalization” character within 
the review procedures. One third of applicants incorporated an “interna- 
tionalization” aspect into one of the review items, such as enhancing stu- 
dents’ foreign language proficiency, deepening campus internationalization, 
developing faculty international capacities, and so on. Moreover, several 
research-oriented universities decided to invite international reviewers to 
join their on-site visit. Taiwan National University, for example, stipulated 
that all program reviews should include at least one international reviewer 
in the review panel. To conclude, Taiwan’s self-accreditation system has 
three characteristics: first, universities are given autonomy to develop their 
own standards and external review system; second, self-accreditation is only 
applied for program level accreditation, not for institutional accreditation, 
for which HEEACT remains responsible; and third, the review process of 
self-accreditation status is divided into two stages conducted by the MOE 
and HEEACT, respectively (Hou et al. 2014). 


RESEARCH METHOD AND SUBJECTS: THE CASE OF FU JEN 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Fu Jen was selected as a case study to document how MOP’s self- 
accreditation policy impacts Taiwan higher education. The study con- 
ducted a survey targeting 55 reviewed programs and 267 reviewers for 
their input on the design and implementation of self-accreditation at Fu 
Jen. The total number of questionnaires distributed was 503 with an over- 
all response rate of 72.23 percent. All respondents were asked to fill out 
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5-point scale questionnaires and to present their opinions regarding four 
categories and 23 questions, including their views on whether the self- 
accreditation was implemented successfully, whether it was having a posi- 
tive impact on the aspects of the institution, including faculty engagement, 
the writing of the self-study report for on-site visits, and the overall impact 
on quality improvement. All questions are simply analyzed by mean and 
standard deviation (STD), and then, histograms and normal curves were 
employed as two checking tools to summarize how respondents’ attitudes 
toward the questions were distributed on the 5-point scales. 

Established in 1961, Fu Jen Catholic University was the first Catholic 
higher education institution in Taiwan. Affiliated with three religious 
orders, Fu Jen has emerged as a comprehensive doctoral-intensive univer- 
sity with an approximate enrollment of 26,000 and 710 full-time faculty 
members organized into 12 colleges, including Medicine, Management, 
Liberal Arts, Law, Art, Communication, Education, Foreign Languages, 
Social Sciences, Science and Engineering, Human Ecology, and the School 
of Continuing Education. 

Fu Jen emphasizes a diversified, holistic, interdisciplinary, and inter- 
national learning environment. Assisted by scientific research, Fu Jen has 
been committed to “the pursuit of truth and the integration of western and 
Chinese cultural values so as to promote the well-being of the human family 
and strengthen world solidarity”. In the first cycle of program accreditation, 
82 out of 86 programs of Fu Jen were accredited by HEEACT, yielding a 
pass rate of 95.3 percent. In 2011, Fu Jen was reaccredited by HEEACT 
institutional assessment with a 100 percent pass. In addition, Fu Jen is 
the only institution with three professional accreditations within Taiwan: 
the Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB), the 
Institute of Engineering Education Taiwan (IEET), and the Taiwan Medical 
Accreditation Council (TMAC). In 2013, the MOE in Taiwan recognized 
Fu Jen as one of 34 self-accrediting institutions. By May 2014, a total of 
55 programs had been reviewed completely through the self-accreditation 
process. MOE has finally approved the review outcomes in 2016. 


Mayor FINDINGS 


In order to develop a self-accrediting review system, Fu Jen has passed 
the requirements of the Self-Accreditation Regulation as well as under- 
gone several organizational reforms, including setting up a Center 
for Academic Development and Evaluation, organizing an Evaluation 
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Steering Committee, and establishing three tiers of Evaluation Executive 
Committees (at university, collegiate, and department levels). The fol- 
lowing analyses present the attitudes of the reviewer and program heads, 
faculty members, and staff toward the self-accreditation implementation 
process and impacts at Fu Jen and suggest how they contribute toward 
creating a culture of quality. 


Design and Mechanism 


The first category asks the respondent whether the plan and design of 
self-accreditation, including review criteria, indicators, reviewer selec- 
tion, review procedures, and an appeal system, are appropriate. Table 2.1 
indicates that responses from reviewers agreed highly on all items from 
the covered programs. The items to which the reviewers gave the highest 
score were “Appeal system” and “Three review outcomes”. University 
respondents, on the other hand, gave their highest agreement to the item 
“questions addressed by the reviewers one day before the on-site visits”. 
They appeared to believe that this mechanism would assist them to clar- 
ify some questions in the self-study report addressed by the reviewers. 
When it came to the item on which the respondents agreed least, two 
were indicated: “Deletion of criteria and indicators” and “Organization 


Table 2.1 Comparison among UK, Australia, Hong Kong, and Malaysia in 
self-accreditation 


Item UK Australia Hong Kong Malaysia 
Goal Universities are Universities are = Universities are = Universities are 
given given given given autonomy 
autonomy to autonomy to autonomy to to award degree 
award degree award degree award degree 
Type of Public Public Public Research 
universities university and university university university and 
further college International 
Branch Campuses 
(IBCs) 
Number 36 44 8 8 
External By QAA TEQSA QAC/ JQRC MQA 
review agency 
Review IQA IQA Teaching and IQA mechanism 


standards mechanism mechanism learning quality 
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Table 2.2 Respondents’ attitude toward self-accreditation design and mecha- 
nism by reviewers and universities 


Category Reviewers Reviewed 
(N=177) programs 
(N=137) 


Mean SD Mean SD 


The review period and scope only cover the 4.32 0.632 3.88 0.734 
teaching and research activities in the previous 
three years 


Deletion of criteria and indicators 4.22 0.660 3.89 0.759 
Completion of self-study before self-accreditation 4.63 0.507 4.11 0.669 
Questions prepared before the on-site 446 0.489 4.32 0.614 
Reviewers’ recommendation 4.43 0.600 4.23 0.723 
Conflict of interest mechanism for reviewers 4.48 0.585 4.29 0.638 
On-site procedures, including presentation, 4.56 0.498 4.17 0.609 
document check, interviews, etc. 

Appeal system is needed 458 0494 4.25 0.627 


Three result outcomes: accredited, conditionally 458 0.529 4.06 0.694 
accredited, and denial 

Organization and human resources of the program 4.41 0.579 3.54 0.892 
will be determined by review results 


and human resources of the program will be determined by review 
results”, respectively, by the reviewers and university-level respondents. 
It could be seen that reviewers were worried that some important criteria 
and indicators were deleted or revised by the reviewed program, which 
would likely lead to quality deterioration. In contrast, university respon- 
dents did not apparently think the review outcomes should be used for 
program closure or merger or even budget cuts (Table 2.2). 


Understanding and Engagement 


When respondents were asked if the stakeholders understood the purpose 
and importance of self-accreditation, the level of agreement by review- 
ers was much higher than that of university respondents. However, both 
agreed that students perceived them less than faculty and staff did. In 
addition, it could also be found that university respondents did not think 
they were assisted completely by the Center for Academic Development 
and Evaluation, which received a lowest score of 3.62. At the same time, 
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Table 2.3 Level of university stakeholders’ understanding and engagement in 
the self-accreditation procedures by reviewer and universities 


Category Reviewers Reviewed programs 
(N=176) (N=137) 


Mean SD Mean SD 


Faculty members understand the purpose and 4.68 0.504 4.25 0.071 
importance of self-accreditation 

Students understand the purpose and 4.47 0.575 4.01 0.749 
importance of self-accreditation 

Staff understand the purpose and importance 4.68 0.493 4.44 0.626 
of self-accreditation 

Quality office offers sufficient support to — — 3.62 0.893 
reviewed programs 

Qualification of reviewers - — 4.01 0.759 


they also did not think all reviewers were sufficiently qualified to review 
them (Table 2.3). 


Self-Study Report Writing 


Writing a self-study report is one of the biggest challenges for the reviewed 
program. A good report needs to integrate coverage of various parts of the 
program and present it as a coherent whole. It will “involve a process of 
self-reflection by the review units being reviewed and the preparation of a 
document reflecting that self-reflection” (INQAAHE 2013). The report 
not only contains information about the state of current program develop- 
ment but also points out the strengths and weaknesses that the reviewed 
program faces. According to the survey, reviewers were quite satisfied with 
the quality of the self-study report prepared by the reviewed program. 
The item they were most concerned with was that which inquired if the 
self-improvement plan had been presented clearly in the report, to which 
they provided a relatively low aggregate score of 4.14. As to the univer- 
sity respondents, they were considerably more worried about whether 
their self-study reports indeed demonstrated the current development, 
strengths, and weaknesses of their programs completely. In addition, they 
expected that they would be given sufficient time to write the self-study 
report (Table 2.4). 
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Table 2.4 Respondents’ attitude toward quality of self-study report by reviewers 
and universities 


Category Reviewers Reviewed 
(N=177) programs 
(N=137) 


Mean SD Mean SD 


Current development of the reviewed programs 4.36 0.537 3.74 0.783 
can be described clearly in a set of indicators and 

criteria 

Strengths and weaknesses can be presented clearly 4.35 0.566 3.68 0.742 
in a set of indicators and criteria 

Self-study report can demonstrate the strengths of 4.34 0.603 —- — 

the reviewed program specifically 

Self-study can point out the challenges that the 4.25 0.637 - — 
reviewed program faces 


Self-improvement plan is presented in the 4.14 0.724 —- — 
self-study report 

Self-study report assists reviewers to assess the 4.42 0.630 —- — 
reviewed program 

Reviewed program has sufficient time to complete —- — 3.81 0.721 


the self-study report 


On-site Visits 


According to INQAAHE (2013), “On-site visits, which often last several 
days, are part of the quality evaluation process”. A team of reviewers visits 
the reviewed institutions or programs to check on the veracity of the self- 
study report. At Fu Jen, an on-site visit lasts only one and a half days. In 
other words, the reviewers needed to scrutinize all related facilities and 
documents and conduct interviews with staff and students within one and 
a half days. The survey indicated that reviewers were less satisfied with the 
duration of the on-site visit. They did not agree that they had been pro- 
vided enough time to assess the various programs in a satisfactory manner. 
The same response came from university respondents as well. However, 
reviewers highly agreed on the merit of the assistance from the Center of 
Academic Development and Evaluation. On the contrary, however, uni- 


versity respondents did not think they were supported well by the center 
(Table 23). 
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Table 2.5 Respondents’ attitude toward on-site visits by reviewers and 
universities 


Category Reviewers Reviewed 
(N=177) programs 
(N=137) 


Mean SD Mean SD 


Reviewer have enough time to assess the program 4.11 0.879 4.19 0.762 
with one and a half days’ on-site visit 


Pre-review meeting assists the reviewers to 4.40 0.592 - 
communicate with each other before on-site visit 

Reviewed program can provide related and 4.33 0.634 - 
relevant documents on the day of on-site visit 

Reviewed program can provide related information 4.58 0.567 - 


or respond immediately when the reviewers 

address some questions 

Reviewers complete the review procedure — 4.24 0.783 
according to the predefined schedule 

Predefined schedule is followed by the reviewed 4.67 0.483 4.47 0.593 
program 

Staff of QA Office are very helpful on the day of 4.70 0.486 4.04 0.856 


on-site visit 


Self-Accreditation Impact 


When it comes to the impact of self-accreditation, reviewers highly agreed 
that the whole system and procedures indeed assisted the reviewed pro- 
grams to improve their quality. In contrast, university respondents tended 
to be more conservative about the actual impact of the process on overall 
program quality improvement (Table 2.6). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Striking a balance between autonomy and quality is still a challenging 
process. The purpose of self-accreditation is to give institutions more 
autonomy to develop their individual features and strengthen internal 
quality assurance mechanisms. The Fu Jen study demonstrated that this 
objective has not yet been achieved. The new policy emphasized that self- 
accrediting universities have been given autonomy to decide review crite- 
ria and indicators, which indeed had worried most reviewers. It was also 
found that some institutions deleted several important indicators in order 
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Table 2.6 Respondents’ attitude toward the impact on reviewed program by 
reviewers and universities 


Category Reviewers Reviewed 
(N=177) programs (N=137) 


Mean SD Mean SD 


Final report assists the reviewed program howto 4.53 0.534 3.88 0.704 
improve themselves 
Self-accreditation improves establishment of 4.56 0.544 3.75 0.802 


internal quality assurance and university quality 


to avoid being assessed by them (Chen and Hou 2015). These practices 
indeed influence the quality of universities themselves as well as damage 
the core value of the MOE self-accreditation policy. 

The attitude of reviewers toward self-accreditation tended to be positive 
in comparison with that of university respondents. The self-accreditation 
policy seems to be better recognized and given more value by reviewers 
than by universities, including the elements of the plan, self-study report, 
on-site visit, and impact. Self-accreditation aims at liberating universities 
from the national accreditor, HEEACT, but it is not as yet highly recog- 
nized as such by universities. At the campus level, it even remains difficult 
for universities to engage their own faculty and students in the process of 
self-accreditation 

A well-supported QA office is a high expectation for reviewed programs 
to possess. In order to implement self-accreditation, universities need to 
set up a QA office with sufficient resources and experienced personnel to 
properly undergo a review. However, in practice, most programs undergo- 
ing review appear to believe that the support from the QA office should 
be enhanced and that the role of the QA office should be strengthened. 
Therefore, how to build the capacity of the QA office appears to be a sub- 
ject that requires urgent attention in order for this overall program of self- 
accreditation to be sustained. 

A gap continues to exist between reviewers and universities in terms 
of the impact of self-accreditation on university quality improvement. 
The survey shows that universities and reviewers have different attitudes 
toward the relative effectiveness and impacts of the process. The finding 
that reviewers tend to be more positive than university respondents about 
the process indicates that it will take universities a longer time to achieve 
the objective of achieving a quality culture building within campuses. 
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In conclusion, we can see that self-accreditation has already been imple- 
mented in several Asian countries, including Taiwan. As a latecomer to 
these practices, the Taiwan government is attempting to build universi- 
ties’ capacities by giving them more autonomy. However, it remains a 
very challenging job for universities to strike a balance between the often- 
perceived conflict between accountability and autonomy. From the per- 
spective of universities, self-accreditation will definitely encourage them 
to develop their distinct features and strengths through a well-established 
internal quality assurance mechanism. In reality and perhaps in future 
practice, some important review items will likely be deleted or neglected 
by reviewed programs or units given that they lack support and their per- 
ception of utility. 

The Fu Jen case demonstrates that reviewers tend to be more posi- 
tive about the self-accreditation system than the university faculty and 
staff themselves. When it comes to the perceived effectiveness of self- 
accreditation, the gap is even bigger. It seems that university respondents 
have a more conservative attitude toward self-accreditation’s potential and 
actual impacts on higher education. The result seems to indicate that it 
will likely take universities a greater period of time to develop their quality 
culture in a manner that is firmly rooted on campus. 
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CHAPTER. 3 


From Strategic Thinking to a Plan 
of Action: The Process of Mapping 
Organizational Quality: A Case Study 
of the USC Rossier School of Education 


Cathryn L. Dhanatya 


INTRODUCTION 


What is strategic planning? The idea of allowing organizations to “think” 
and “contemplate” their future enterprises through some disciplined pro- 
cess is not a new phenomenon. The process of strategic planning can be 
seen everywhere, from complex large-scale multinational corporations and 
government to small-scale businesses and non-profits. This focus on plan- 
ning has allowed organizations of all sizes to engage in process in which 
actors think, strategize, develop, and implement measureable strategies 
and outcomes that define both internal and external success and quality. 
According to Steiner, the definition of strategic planning can be elabo- 
rated into four main points of view: 
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(1) strategic planning deals with the futurity of current decisions allowing 
managers to reflect, plan, and think of solutions or change course based on 
data that is presented; (2) strategic planning is a process that allows manag- 
ers to set organizational aims, goals and develop strategies to implement 
those goals in a timely and iterative manner; (3) strategic planning is an 
attitude, a philosophy and a way of life; it is the ability for the managers to 
intellectualize and contemplate the future of their organization and envision 
the possibilities based on current resources and data to plan for the future 
in a concrete manner; and finally (4) strategic planning is a formal structure 
that links three main types of plans: strategic plans, medium range pro- 
grams, and short term budgets and operating plans allowing for the ability 
of the organization to have broad understanding of how it is developing and 
changing various time horizons. (2008) 


The history of strategic planning is seen as early as 1965 in the literature 
related to management studies. From the 1950s, strategic planning was 
mainly an exercise in the budgeting process, but by the mid-1960s, it had 
become an entrenched part of corporate American culture and govern- 
ment in the form of the planning, programming, and budgeting systems 
(Mintzberg 1994; Gilmore 1970; and Chamberlain 1968). However, the 
concept of strategic planning as a means to think and reflect and forecast 
what an enterprise should be doing in the following years or decades to 
come has literary origins as early as Sun Tzu’s treatise Art of War written 
over 2 millennia ago (1971; Mintzberg 1994). At its basic level, strategic 
planning allows for organizations regardless of size to develop a shared 
vision, create strategies, and set medium- and long-term goals for growth 
and development. Generally, strategic plans are comprised of three main 
elements: the (1) vision or mission statement that sets aspirational goals 
for the organization; (2) listing of proposed initiatives that the organiza- 
tion will engage in to promote those aspirational goals and (3) budgeting 
for the initiatives (Martin 2014). 

However, while many organizations are engaging in some form of stra- 
tegic planning and, at times, providing significant financial and human 
capital toward such endeavors, according to Harvard Business Review, 
“95% of a company’s employees are unaware of, or do not understand, 
its strategy. If the employees who are closest to customers and who oper- 
ate processes that create value are unaware of the strategy, then they 
surely cannot help the organization implement it effectively” (Kaplan and 
Norton, 2005). This issue of internal communications becomes a key bar- 
rier to the successful execution of a strategic planning process. If all stake- 
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holders are not on the same page, then there tends to be confusion and an 
inability to effectively execute the goals and strategies developed through 
the planning process. Therefore, the development of plans from the strate- 
gic planning process must have a level of clarity, coherence and simplicity 
in order to engage a diversity of stakeholders to implement and understand 
the planning process and the subsequent work product developed. 

When done correctly, strategic planning can be a powerful tool to 
develop internal coherence and organizational movement toward a sin- 
gular set of goals. Through this comprehensive process, there is a require- 
ment for an organization to internally assess and reflect upon how each 
organization defines success which also relates to conversations of the 
development of quality products and services. In the majority of US 
higher education research institutions, the mission of these institutions 
is to produce high-quality research, effective teaching and preparation of 
an educated workforce, and service to the greater community. In order to 
service these charges, institutions of higher education have adopted stra- 
tegic planning as a means to develop and articulate goals, strategies and 
definitions of institutional success over the long term. 

Although historically the process of strategic planning began as a means 
for corporate and business leaders to assess their organization’s current 
state and articulate and align goals and strategies for growth and develop- 
ment over a period of three to five years, this process has now been widely 
adopted by all different types of institutions, including those in US higher 
education. Strategic planning has become an integral part of the accredi- 
tation process in which strategic plan documents are often reviewed as 
part of the site visit documents. The accreditation process is “used in US 
education to ensure that schools, postsecondary institutions, and other 
education providers meet, and maintain, minimum standards of quality 
and integrity regarding academics, administration, and related services” 
(US Department of Education Website, 2008). Accredited programs are 
seen to have a “stamp” of approval in terms of achieving a certain standard 
of quality, marker of rigor, and legitimacy providing the accredited insti- 
tution with better access to governmental funding in the form of student 
aid and research funding. Accredited programs in turn are more likely to 
attract high-caliber faculty and students to teach and attend the institu- 
tion. They are also more likely to be viewed and considered favorably 
by prospective employers of graduates from those programs. The US 
accreditation process also allows for the massification and standardization 
of markers of quality in which top-tier institutions of higher education are 
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ranked, and the public opinion of their quality becomes more reliant on 
what Gavin explains as “perceived quality” (1988) or rather reputation 
and brand recognition than empirical data. The issue with accreditation, 
as Lindborg and Spangehl argue, is that the general public only “vaguely” 
understands what the term actually historically and contextually encom- 
passes and that the overall “quality” can still vary greatly among accred- 
ited institutions (2011). Nonetheless, accreditation still is a key indicator 
that dictates legitimacy and quality among educational institutions in the 
USA. Therefore, university and school strategic plans have become inte- 
gral parts of the document review process and are meant to articulate 
and illustrate the goals, visions and progress the university and its relevant 
departments are striving for to successfully implement their mission. 

This chapter discusses a case study of the strategic planning process for 
the University of Southern California (USC) Barbara and Roger Rossier 
School of Education beginning in 2011 and culminated in the 2012-2015 
Strategic Plan for the Rossier School of Education. The case study will 
outline the planning process, consensus building, the final outcomes, and 
subsequent adoption of a continuous improvement and development 
model for refining the strategic plan on an ongoing basis. 

The case study is located within the USC’s Rossier School of Education. 
USC is one of US’s premier research institutions. The University has gar- 
nered international prestige and respect for its academic programming, 
research, community engagement, the high caliber of its faculty and stu- 
dents, and world-class facilities, including multiple libraries, laboratories 
and classrooms. The university raised over $687 million in research fund- 
ing in the fiscal year 2014-15 and has an operating budget of approxi- 
mately $3.9 billion annually with a $4.6 billion endowment (USC Facts 
and Figures Website, 2015). According to the 2014 US News and World 
Report, USC currently ranks 23rd among all US universities and currently 
serves about 43,000 students (19,000 undergraduates and 24,000 gradu- 
ate students) (USC Facts and Figures Website, 2015). For the past century, 
USC’s Rossier School of Education has developed and prepared profes- 
sional leaders in the field of education and research, including teachers, 
superintendents, administrative professionals, policy leaders and scholars. 

Renowned for its groundbreaking use of technology in teaching, USC 
Rossier has been on the forefront of innovation in creating the Master’s of 
Arts in Teaching (MAT@USC) online degree program in partnership with 
a corporate partner, 2U, Inc. The MAT@USC, the first online teacher 
education preparation program offered by a tier-one research institution, 
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has recetved numerous awards for innovation and best practices, includ- 
ing the American Council of Education’s 2011 International Award for 
Innovative Practices and the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education 2010 Best Practices Award for Innovative Use of Technology. 
As of February 2011, more than 1500 students are enrolled in the MAT@ 
USC program from 45 US states and 25 foreign countries, including 
Turkey, Japan and South Korea. 

The four thriving research centers at Rossier are the epitome of the 
synergy between academic research theory and praxis. The Center on 
Educational Governance (CEG), the Pullias Center for Higher Education, 
the Center for Urban Education (CUE), and the Center for Enrollment 
Research, Policy and Practice (CERPP) are leading the field in studying 
effective and non-effective strategies for high-need student populations 
with a special focus on urban low-income students of color. The work of 
the centers looks to directly improve outcomes for learners at all levels. 

The strength of USC Rossier’s international reputation is based on 
the application of research, not simply its theoretical construct. Research- 
based tools, developed in conjunction with educational practitioners, are 
now being utilized in schools and universities across the country. The suc- 
cess and the growing market for these evidence-based education products 
are a testament to the USC Rossier School’s commitment to producing 
relevant research that makes a difference. USC Rossier has also had a long 
track record of recruiting individual schools and school districts to partici- 
pate in research studies. Faculty members from Rossier have conducted 
numerous research studies of schools in Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD) and in a variety of states, ranging from California, 
Ohio, Florida to Louisiana. One of the key partnerships to highlight this 
work is a partnership with LAUSD and a team of USC Rossier faculty who 
were awarded the prestigious US Department of Education Investing in 
Innovation (i3) Development grant for a study on the LAUSD Public 
School Choice Initiative. 

The research developed by USC Rossier’s faculty has also impacted crit- 
ical legislation through its leadership organizations such as PACE (Policy 
Analysis for California Education). Along with colleagues from Stanford 
and UC-Davis, USC faculty are actively engaged with state policymak- 
ers to enrich education policy debates through sound research analysis 
and hard evidence. USC Rossier’s faculty are noteworthy for their mul- 
tiple appointments, awards, federal grants, national board of leadership 
and international partnerships. They have published hundreds of books 
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and articles and served as editors of the most prestigious journals in the 
field, as officers of all the leading professional associations, and as members 
of significant international and federal panels on critical education issues. 
The overall qualities of the school, its faculty and work product have com- 
bined over time to create a demonstrable culture of quality through which 
the activities of the school flow. 


STRATEGIC THINKING WEEK 


The USC Rossier School has been led by Emory Stoops and Joyce King 
Stoops Dean Karen Symms Gallagher since 2000. In her tenure, Dean 
Gallagher has implemented the groundbreaking, award winning fully 
online MAT Program, has launched two university-affiliated charter high 
schools in high-need areas within the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
and has raised the rankings of the USC Rossier School to 21 according 
to the U.S. News and World Report. Dean Gallagher is often quoted say- 
ing “The Rossier School of Education is not your grandmother’s School 
of Education.” What she means by this is that Rossier School strives to 
achieve its mission of “improving urban education locally, nationally, and 
globally.” Through her vision and ability to mobilize the various units 
throughout the school, Dean Gallagher developed, along with her senior 
leadership team, the idea for Strategic Thinking Week in the summer 
of 2011 in order to plan and develop ideas for the upcoming Rossier 
Strategic Plan. 

Strategic Thinking Week was a mandated convening of identified key 
stakeholder groups to meet and discuss the possibilities and goals for the 
next five years. (USC Rossier Strategic Planning Process, 2011). These 
groups included high-level Rossier administrators, faculty, and staff, as well 
as senior administrators from other comparable higher education institu- 
tions and outside supporters. “The Strategic Thinking Week” was then facil- 
itated by two outside management and training consultants and a meeting 
capture artist, whose responsibility is to synthesize meeting discussions into 
a pictorial form in real time. The convening consisted of a series of large 
group meetings and smaller work groups to discuss and reflect upon current 
practices and policies and make considered decisions about which of these 
policies should be kept, developed, modified or abandoned for the future. 

The opening exercise had all of the stakeholders present to discuss and 
contemplate the current vision and mission of the school. Stakeholders 
came to a consensus as a group about the key drivers and outcomes for 
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the school. Framing this process, the mission of the Rossier School was to 
“strengthen urban education locally, nationally, and globally.” The out- 
comes of this initial discussion can be seen in Fig. 3.1. 

Figure 3.1 illustrates on the left side the inputs or drivers that would 
attract students and faculty to the Rossier School (i.e. quality of academic 
and professional development programs, quality and caliber of research 
and scholarship by the Rossier faculty and the relationships built within the 
field of education and greater education community). The second area is 
the interaction of the four academic concentrations (i.e. K-12 Leadership 
and Policy, Education Psychology, Teaching in Multicultural Societies, or 
TEMS, and Higher Education) within the school and suggests that they 
work collaboratively and individually to produce high-quality research and 
academic programs within an urban education context. The immediate 
desired outcomes are represented on the right side, which include graduat- 
ing high-quality education leaders, producing high-quality and impactful 
research publications, addressing policies that improve urban education, 
and developing mutually beneficial partnerships with the community and 
key stakeholders within the field of education. The ultimate articulated 
outcome was that by 2020 the USC Rossier School of Education would 
be considered by the field of education to be an undisputedly impactful 
school of education. Initially, what developed out of this exercise was the 
ability to collectively reflect on current assets the Rossier School possessed 
and how to leverage those assets into outcomes that were meaningful and 
important to the collective group. 
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The next sets of group activities were related to themes of satisfaction 
and individual care and importance. The larger group of participants was 
broken down into smaller groups that were charged with brainstorming 
and discussing the following prompt: “What gives you the greatest satis- 
faction in working at Rossier?” Each group then discussed and developed 
its ideas of what were the driving forces that made working at Rossier 
worthwhile for the individual and what motivated people to stay. As illus- 
trated in Fig. 3.2, the answers were both larger scale and particularly based 
on job function. 

The key themes that emerged from the discussions were: (1) working 
for an organization that was striving to be disruptive of the status quo and 
embracing innovation and change; (2) meaningful collaboration and rela- 
tionships at all levels, from research to teaching to colleagues; (3) being 
able to engage in student development academically and professionally; 
(4) engaging in meaningful and impactful work that is changing urban 
education for the better; (5) being part of a growing organization that 
supports diversity in its students and faculty; and (6) being part of an orga- 
nization that is developing the education leaders of tomorrow. By provid- 
ing a space for discussion about job satisfaction, the facilitators allowed the 
collective group to reflect in a positive way about where each individual 
is in respect to their current careers and the context of why they came to 
work for the Rossier School, but also more importantly, how the institu- 
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tion is supporting that career development. This activity aimed to create 
a positive climate for discussion as it relates to the future of the school. 

Following this exercise, within the smaller groups, participants were 
asked to reflect on what they care for the most about in urban education. 
Figure 3.3 shows the outcomes of those discussions. 

The outcomes for this activity provided a strong grounding for the 
issues that mattered to groups when it came to impacting urban education. 
Through the exercise, individuals and the smaller groups were able to artic- 
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ulate problems and aspirations that need to be examined and addressed if 
the Rossier School were to be an impactful school of education. 

Following this focused collective activity, the next few days of Strategic 
Thinking Week would be spent in breakout groups organized by academic 
concentration. The goals of these facilitated, day-long sessions were that 
each academic concentration would meet and develop items organized 
around four areas: (1) environmental trends impacting the Rossier School, 
(2) distinguishing factors of the Rossier School, (3) future possibilities and 
(4) opportunities. After the four days of concentration meetings, the find- 
ings would be brought to the larger group through two-day integration 
meetings that would synthesize what was discussed, and then develop an 
integrated and cohesive articulation of assets, opportunities and bold ideas 
to pursue. 

The final process of integration allowed for the group to collectively 
develop a coherent and shared mission, vision, value system and vocabu- 
lary for the Rossier School in regard to planning for the future. This man- 
dated commitment of time was meant to engage stakeholders to feel that 
their opinions were valued and considered in the creation of the strategic 
plan over the next several months. This week-long convening would be 
the first step in incorporating stakeholder buy-in for the entire strategic 
planning and writing process. 


USC RossrER 2012—2015 STRATEGIC PLAN WRITING 
PROCESS 


The culmination of Strategic Thinking Week was a charge to a select com- 
mittee to write the new Rossier Strategic Plan for 2012-2017. The commit- 
tee was comprised of the Associate Dean for Research and Faculty Affairs, 
the Associate Dean for Academic Programs, the Chair of Faculty Council, 
two faculty members that were part of the Strategic Thinking Week plan- 
ning committee and three Assistant Deans from Advancement, Research, 
and Communications, respectively. Over the next several months, build- 
ing on the conversations and discussions from Strategic Thinking Week, 
the committee developed drafts of the strategic plan that incorporated the 
ideas and spirit of the conversations with additional refinements. These 
drafts were then subsequently reviewed by the faculty and staff to obtain 
feedback to be incorporated into the final plan that would be reviewed and 
approved by the Dean and the University Provost’s office. 
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The outcomes from these drafts can be highlighted by the following 
key developments for the Rossier Strategic Plan. These were: 


e A revision of the mission statement and creation of a vision statement 

¢ Development of guiding values and distinctive characteristics 

e Building on the current Rossier academic pillars (leadership, account- 
ability, diversity, and learning) 

e The importance of aligned goals, strategies, and implementation 
plans that can be monitored 

e The importance of alignment to the greater university’s strategic plan 


The final strategic plan was developed based on numerous conver- 
sations and ongoing dialogues between the writing committee and the 
Rossier faculty and staff. The writing process became an iterative refine- 
ment of drafts based on incorporating and addressing input and critique 
from the Rossier faculty and staff. 


DEVELOPING THE STRATEGIC PLAN AS AN ITERATIVE 
PROCESS 


Based on the conversations during Strategic Thinking Week and the subse- 
quent meetings that occurred within the Strategic Plan Writing Group, it 
became clear to the committee that the previous mission statement for the 
USC Rossier School needed to be revised. The previous mission statement 
read: “to strengthen urban education locally, nationally and globally.” 
However, the committee felt that the ideas of the stakeholders regarding 
their goals and work with the USC Rossier School should be impactful 
and better capture the idea of promoting positive change. The new USC 
Rossier Mission became to “improve learning in urban education locally, 
nationally and globally” (“USC Rossier Strategic Plan 2012-2017,” 
2012). This two-word addition of “improve learning” was significant. The 
committee argued that it provided a much stronger commitment of the 
USC Rossier School to impact positive change in a broad but specific way 
by improving learning in all forms whether formal, informal, or ongoing. 
The other major change to the mission was the definition for the term 
“urban education.” Also, the USC Rossier School would undertake to 
define what improving learning and transforming urban education meant. 
These definitions, additions and clarifications were incorporated based on 
faculty and staff comments of an early draft of the strategic plan: 
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Urban education takes place within many contexts including pre- 
kindergarten through high school, in human services, higher education, 
and workplace settings. Urban areas typically have unique strengths includ- 
ing racial, ethnic, linguistic, and cultural diversity. Urban areas often face 
challenges associated with equity and access, poverty, density, mobility and 
immigration, environmental degradation and strained social conditions 
around housing, healthcare and crime. Our emphasis on and learning in 
urban contexts guides us as we generate knowledge that is applicable to 
contexts beyond the urban core. 
We will transform urban education by: 


— Leading the search for innovative, efficacious, and just solutions 
by engaging in collaborative translational research. 

— Preparing and developing educational leaders who are change 
agents committed to urban education and who possess the com- 
petencies needed to address complex educational and social issues. 

— Creating mutually beneficial partnerships to ensure our work is 
field-based and incorporates a diversity of perspectives and experi- 
ences. (USC Rossier Strategic Plan 2012-2017, 2012) 


The faculty and staff also opined that missing from the previous five-year 
plan was a vision for the USC Rossier School, including an aspirational 
goal. With this in mind, the committee drafted and refined a new Vision 
Statement. However, the dominant premise was that it should be built on 
defined foundational and guiding values with distinctive characteristics: 


Our vision is a world where every student, regardless of personal circum- 
stance, is able to learn and succeed. We believe that USC Rossier, as a top 
tier research institution, has the responsibility and the ability to train the 
education leaders and to develop the innovative practices inclusive of equity 
and access that will help realize this vision. (USC Rossier Strategic Plan 
2012-2017, 2012) 


As illustrated by the revision of the Mission Statement and the creation 
of the new Vision Statement, the importance of incorporating feedback 
from faculty and staff was imperative in developing consensus and buy-in 
for the final approved plan. However, after an additional round of edits, it 
became clear that a need existed to discuss not just how the USC Rossier 
School would engage in its work, but what the values that define and 
inform that work would be. What values as a school of education are 
required to improve learning in urban education? Through these discus- 
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sions with faculty and staff, the writing committee developed a Guiding 
Values Section. This section was built on the USC Rossier’s core aca- 
demic pillars, which had been adopted in the previous Strategic Plan 
of “Leadership, Accountability, Diversity and Learning.” The guid- 
ing values are “Results Oriented, Collaborative Inquiry, Combining 
Research and Practice, Innovation and Commitment to Diversity” 
(USC Rossier Strategic Plan 2012-2017, 2012). These values would go 
on now to define and inform the work of the USC Rossier School at all 
levels. 

In order to also build on what was discussed in Strategic Thinking Week 
and to align that with the University-wide Strategic Plan, the commit- 
tee proposed that a section be developed to show how the USC Rossier 
School of Education was distinctive. This addition would help build 
on the discussions related to the characteristics that make USC Rossier 
unique and how the work of USC Rossier’s faculty and staff are trans- 
lational and transformative. The importance of alignment to the greater 
University-wide Strategic Plan was imperative because the USC Rossier 
plan would ultimately need to be approved by the University Provost in 
order to be implemented. Such alignment is required if only because the 
Rossier School is part of a larger institution and enterprise, and perforce, 
the goals for the school need to reflect the larger vision of the university 
and provide coherence. Absent this would create a situation of mixed mes- 
sages related to the work of the university as a whole. 

Taking account of the experiences of the collective group, the com- 
mittee originally proposed the four distinctive characteristics of scale, 
speed and agility, risk, and impact. These were meant to highlight 
the Rossier School’s focus on addressing issues within urban educa- 
tion with flexibility, speed, high impact and at a large scale. However, 
through feedback with faculty, ultimately an additional characteristic 
was added: “integrity.” The telling argument was made that although 
it would be important to have large-scale change and impact in the 
work, if there was not integrity to these endeavors (a word that encap- 
sulates honesty, compassion, and accountability), the overall enterprise 
would be meaningless. The faculty felt strongly that some combination 
of accountability and heart be mutually present. As illustrated in the 
development of this particular section, the writing process was a coop- 
erative, collaborative and iterative process that engaged multiple stake- 
holders, and which ensured it did not just appear as a directive from the 
committee or the Dean. 
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The final section of the strategic plan was the development of three 
key goals and subsequent strategies and implementation plans for their 
achievement. The three goals are: 

GOAL 1: To produce the highest quality translational urban education 
research. We will take an entrepreneurial approach that leverages tech- 
nology to engage in research that reflects a scientific industry model of 
“Research and Development.” Our research will be driven by the mission 
of our school and reflect the five characteristics that inform our work. 

GOAL 2: 100 percent of Rossier graduates will enter their profession 
fully prepared and able to improve learning in urban education—through 
their research, ability to leverage technology, program or curriculum devel- 
opment, teaching, policy development or counseling, and intervention. 

GOAL 3: Identify, create and maintain partnerships that are sus- 
tained, deliberate and strategically integrated with our degree programs 
and research efforts (USC Rossier School of Education Strategic Plan 
2012-2017, 2012). 

These goals are purposefully aligned with the USC Rossier School’s 
Mission. The document included strategies to accomplish these goals and 
individual implementation plans with attached timelines and time frames 
in the appendices of the strategic plan, providing for greater accountabil- 
ity, monitoring and evaluation of the progress of these goals. By including 
strategies and implementation plans with timelines, the writing committee 
wanted to reinforce the idea and process of continuous dialogue and dis- 
cussion. The purpose was to allow for the school to continue to monitor 
progress, but embrace the fact that the strategic plan ultimately was not 
static and would need to be revised as the context changed within the 
school over time. By allowing space for continued discussion and evalua- 
tion, the goal would be to promote a culture of continuous improvement 
and accountability (which is an element that appears to have some ubiq- 
uity within most higher education quality endeavors). 

Since the approval of the USC Rossier School of Education Strategic 
Plan 2012-2017 by both the Dean and the Provost’s Office, its goals 
and implementation have continued to develop and change. Each year, 
Dean Gallagher has created departmental charge documents for each area 
of the school based on the implementation of the strategic plan. These 
documents act as measurable guides for each subject area to develop 
their annual departmental goals in line with the mission, vision and goals. 
Changes have also been made to the implementation plan activities based 
on a refocusing of priorities or financial constraints that have arisen in the 
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past three years since the plan was approved. However, what needs to be 
emphasized is that these changes and revisions have been agreed upon by 
the Rossier School of Education’s Dean and the senior leadership team in 
consultation with various stakeholders, namely, faculty and staff. Yet the 
ultimate goal remains the same, which is to create and sustain the abil- 
ity for the school to continue to engage in high-quality, meaningful and 
impactful work that will improve and transform education for those that 
have the highest need. 


(CONCLUSION 


This case study examines how one US School of Education at a top-tier 
research institution engaged in a comprehensive exercise in strategic plan- 
ning and how it has subsequently developed or changed the plan since 
its implementation in 2012. The intent has been to demonstrate how, at 
a very practical level, the school has sought to define, process and imple- 
ment activities that will continue the culture of quality, which is held to 
be a harbinger of the school. Rossier was able to accomplish a vehicle that 
allows the various stakeholders in the organization to come together with 
coherence and intention to develop measurable goals and define success 
as a collective. The lessons that have been learned through this process 
include the importance of consensus building and buy-in from various 
stakeholders and remaining open and responsive to feedback. By creat- 
ing space and time for the collective to think, write, react, and revise, the 
USC Rossier School leadership allowed stakeholders to feel that they were 
engaged and truly a part of the process in developing their organizational 
strategic plan for the next five years. This made for greater coherence in 
messaging, description of the ultimately approved strategic plan by stake- 
holders to the outside world, and the ability to have a shared responsibility 
and accountability for the strategic plan’s implementation. The planning 
process also allowed for the development of shared identity and common 
language around success and quality for the school faculty and staff, which 
is a key indicator of success for highly functioning organizations. 
Reflecting on this process, a few critiques have emerged. The first is that 
the USC Rossier School seemed to really work hard to incorporate feed- 
back and buy-in for the process. However, a key constituency was miss- 
ing, namely that students enrolled in the academic programs at the USC 
Rossier School were not included in the process. Given that the school must 
rely on tuition from these students to operate, it seems that not including 
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their representation and input on the identification and statement of goals 
was problematic. If the school is unable to fully understand the needs of 
the population(s) it directly services, then there is a fundamental flaw in 
the process. Recognizing this, the writing committee recommended that 
in the next round of strategic planning student participation should be 
assured to enhance the collective understanding and experiences necessary 
to inform the appropriate development of goals and strategies. 

The second critique concerns the replicability of the process for other 
organizations. A main driver of this work was the mandate of the Dean for 
her faculty and staff to engage in the process. She was able to mandate that 
schedules be cleared and that it be an organizational priority that all faculty 
and staff needed to participate in irrespective of desire or predisposition. 
In the majority of contexts for other organizations, this paradigm simply 
would not work. Although there is great value in being able to collectively 
contemplate and discuss how an organization defines quality or success 
and is able to develop strategies to meet goals, this is not always possible. 
For larger organizational components, other constraints arise with gover- 
nance structure, institutional barriers, financial considerations, time and 
space limitations that would impinge on the effectiveness of this model. 

However, what is possible is that managers and administrators can be 
open to ideas of promoting feedback and communication from their col- 
lective stakeholders. An old adage holds that “two brains are better than 
one.” By engaging in meaningful and thoughtful conversations, managers 
at all levels can learn a great deal from their colleagues and their subordi- 
nates. No one individual can understand the complexity of every minute 
aspect of an organization of any significant size; therefore, feedback pro- 
vides a greater ability to continue to build consensus, buy-in, coherence, 
job satisfaction and ultimately quality within the organization. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Assuring Quality in Transnational Higher 
Education: A Case Study of Sino-Foreign 
Cooperation University in China 


Han X1ia0 and Xiaojun Zhang 


INTRODUCTION 


Transnational higher education (TNHE) 1s widely understood as “all types 
of higher education study where the learners are located in a country dif- 
ferent from the one where the awarding institution is based” (UNESCO/ 
Council of Europe 2001). It appears as many forms, such as branch cam- 
puses, franchises, articulation, twinning, corporate programs, online learn- 
ing and distance education programs, and study abroad (Global Alliance 
for Transnational Education 1999). Some researchers have also adopted 
other terms such as cross-border education, offshore education, or bor- 
derless education to describe the real or virtual movement of students, 
faculty, and education programs from one country to another. Even while 
there may be some conceptual differences, these terms are often used 
interchangeably. However, borderless education neglects the existence 
of borders, which play a key role in regulatory work and quality assur- 
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ance analyses (Knight 2006). According to Chinese regulations, the term 
TNHE denotes all the equivalent terms adopted by individual countries 
except the ones that ignore the existence of borders such as “borderless 
education”. Specifically, this study focuses on the degree-conferring coop- 
erative activities of or beyond undergraduate education. 

Ever since the early 1990s, a wide variety of cross-border programs 
and providers have emerged, enabling students to enroll in foreign higher 
education (HE) programs and obtain qualifications offered by overseas 
providers without leaving home. The growing demand for tertiary edu- 
cation and the mounting demand for a skilled labor force, which could 
not be satisfied in some underdeveloped or developing countries, pro- 
vide other reasons that account for this phenomenon (Altbach and Knight 
2007). Thus, TNHE appears as an effective and efficient way to expand 
their HE sector (Huang 2007; Verbik and Merkley 2007). By 2024, it is 
expected that the number of mobile students globally will have surged 
to 3.85 million, an increase from 3.04 million in 2011 (British Council 
2012), More importantly, the Asia-Pacific region will have become the 
top source of international students. According to an Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) report entitled 
“Education Indicators in Focus,” the largest number of international stu- 
dents come from China, India, and Korea, such that Asian student pro- 
portions accounting for 53 percent of all the mobile students worldwide 
in 2011 (OECD 2013). The British Council went further to predict that 
India and China will contribute 35 percent of global growth in the num- 
ber of mobile students during the forecast period (namely, from 2011 to 
2024) (British Council 2012). 

China represents a good instance to demonstrate the fever for 
TNHE. With a strong commitment to transform its higher education sys- 
tem to become more international in the quest for increasing the global 
rankings of Chinese universities, together with the intention to diversify 
higher education learning experiences, the Chinese government has tried 
to incorporate new ideas and practices from overseas institutions, particu- 
larly encouraging the development of TNHE to change the HE landscape 
in mainland China. The number of transnational cooperation activities in 
China has increased tremendously, from two (Huang 2010) in 1995 to 
1176 in 2016 (The Information Platform of Chinese-Foreign Cooperation 
in Running Schools, 2016). During this period, the Chinese government 
has changed its attitude toward TNHE, from a tool to produce more HE 
Opportunities to an effective method to improve national teaching and 
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research qualities. The present study focuses on the strategies adopted by 
both the country and one Sino-foreign cooperation university as a case 
study, in assuring quality in Chinese transnational cooperation activities. 


TNHE IN CHINA: QUALITY CONCERNS 


The rapid development of TNHE in the past few decades has given rise to 
numerous problems such as the introduction of low-quality educational 
resources and programs and the repeated cooperative engagements within 
the same academic disciplines (with the most focus on business, econom- 
ics, or accounting), all of which have occasioned various alerts from the 
central government. For example, The Ministry of Education (MOE) 
released a series of documents to review and standardize TNHE from 
2004 to 2007. These were subsequently updated, but the basic manner 
in which the central government has chosen to deal with this popula- 
tion and its practices was established by these prior policies. The Notzce 
on Reviewing Transnational Cooperation Programs and Institutions (the 
2004 Notice), issued in 2004, requires all transnational cooperation pro- 
grams and institutions to be reexamined. In accordance with the former 
promulgated policies, the Regulations of the People’s Republic of China 
on Chinese-Forergn Cooperation in Running Schools (State Council 2003) 
and the Implementation Measures of Regulations of the People’s Republic of 
China on Chinese-Foreign Cooperation in Running Schools (MOE 2004a), 
the cooperative activities that failed to meet the requirements prescribed 
by the Regulations would, within two years starting from the date of 
implementation of the Regulations, accomplish such requirements; for 
those that failed to do so within the prescribed time limit, the examina- 
tion and approval authorities would dissolve them (State Council 2003, 
Article 63). The 2004 Notice devolved the power of review to local gov- 
ernments where the process of revision focuses on ten different aspects, 
including whether the programs or institutions involve military, religious, 
or political areas which are forbidden by the central government; whether 
the enrollment of students and the award of certificates conform to the 
relative laws; and whether the charge of these programs or institutions has 
been approved by the affected governments. In this Notice, local govern- 
ments were required to report the results before March 31, 2005, to the 
Department of International Cooperation and Exchange, according to 
which the MOE would issue the certificate and approval to the qualified 
programs or institutions and dissolve the unqualified ones. 
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The 2004 Notice appeared as a turning point in the regulation of 
TNHE by the central government. After the expansion of the Chinese 
HE system, including the active participation of private and overseas edu- 
cational providers, China has successfully transformed its HE system from 
the elite to the mass dimensions, to use Trow’s well-known categories 
(Trow 1973), marked by its increasing enrollment rate of 17 percent by 
2003 (UNESCO 2016). The central government thus could change its 
focus from increasing the enrollment rate to improving the teaching and 
research qualities, in order to tackle the problems accompanying this rapid 
expansion in the context of insufficient investment, which had led to a 
variety of poor outcomes such as the appearance of “degree mills”. The 
2004 Notice indicated the changing emphasis from quantity to quality, 
demonstrating that the Chinese government was prepared to recognize 
the gap between its higher education institutions (HEIs) and world-class 
universities overseas. The number of newly approved transnational coop- 
eration activities dropped drastically after 2004, indicating that TNHE in 
China had entered the quality phase. 

After releasing the 2004 Notice, the MOE issued two more documents 
to further regulate TNHE. The Advice on Current Situation of TNHE 
(the 2006 Advice), issued in 2006, re-emphasized the importance of high- 
quality educational resources to the country and pointed out that TNHE 
should be more sensitive to the demands of regional and national economic 
growth. In this regard, HEIs are encouraged to cooperate with overseas 
universities in the disciplines which are weak or lack capacity. The Advice 
also suggests that the central and western areas, those behind in providing 
higher education capacity, should pay more attention to promoting the 
development of TNHE (MOE 2006, Article 3). Concerning the quality 
assurance of TNHE, the MOE emphasizes the management of enrollment 
and the awarding of certification. The transnational cooperation programs 
or institutions should ensure that the prevailing academic standards are 
equal to or exceed those of the “sending” HEIs (degree-conferring pro- 
grams for bachelor degrees or above) and that certificates should be fully 
recognized by the sending countries (MOE 2006, Article 4). The 2006 
Advice also focuses on an institution’s management in making academic 
appointments and in assessing the quality of foreign faculty. All of these 
developments demonstrated the Chinese government’s determination to 
import world-class educational resources, thereby providing a practical 
and efficient way to improve academic quality and internationalize the 
Chinese HE system. However, the Advice fails to specify the agency that 
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should take responsibility to regulate TNHE, an omission that renders 
all the items concerning quality assurance of little practical use. In addi- 
tion, even while the MOE was aware of the issue of overcharging fees in 
TNHE, it offered no clear regulations in either the cost calculation or the 
setting of tuition. 

Soon after the release of the 2006 Notice, the MOE issued another 
document to emphasize the standardization of TNHE, the Notice 
on Further Standardizing TNHE (the 2007 Document). The 2007 
Document summarizes the reports covering the reviewing process con- 
ducted in 2004—2005, pointing out six main problems that emerged dur- 
ing the development of TNHE in China: repeated cooperation in low-cost 
disciplines (business, management, computer science, etc.); profit-driven 
activities; insufficient input of foreign educational resources; lowered 
enrollment criteria; various disorders in financial management; and ille- 
gal charges toward students (MOE 2007). To solve the above-mentioned 
problems, the 2007 Document stipulated that transnational cooperation 
programs or institutions should publicize their charge level, forbidding the 
HEIs to use TNHE as a method to generate excess profits (MOE 2007, 
Article 2). Noticing that some universities offer preparatory courses and 
claim that students graduating from this kind of courses could take credits 
which are recognized by the foreign partners and facilitate their continu- 
ing study overseas, the MOE clarified that preparatory courses are not part 
of TNHE as approved by the central government and forbids HEIs to use 
the label of TNHE to enroll students for these (MOE 2007, Article 5). 

Realizing the asymmetric information pattern prevalent in the transna- 
tional educational market, the MOE started to build the official website 
(The Information Platform of Chinese-foreign Cooperation in Running 
Schools) to monitor TNHE and provide approved information for cer- 
tificates/diplomas to be awarded by the transnational cooperation pro- 
grams/institutions. The changing nature of the criteria to be utilized in 
approving TNHE is the most important and influential issue addressed 
in the 2007 Document. The MOE stipulates that the world ranking of 
the overseas HEIs and the quality of foreign faculty will be the pivotal 
factors in approving new transnational cooperation programs or institu- 
tions, and continued cooperation in the disciplines which have already 
been introduced or the charging of excessive tuition fees could not be 
approved (MOE 2007, Article 3). 

The impact of these three documents on the development of TNHE 
was obvious. After the release of the 2004 Notice, the number of newly 
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approved transnational cooperation activities decreased drastically. There 
were only four programs/institutions to gain approval in 2005, and in 
2006, the number was 25. The 2006 Advice and 2007 Document also 
slowed the development of TNHE. The numbers were four in 2007, three 
in 2008, and only one in 2009 (Fig. 4.1). 

The newest published policy, termed the National Medium and Long- 
Term Educational Reform and Development Planning Outline of 2010, 
has strengthened the importance of introducing world-class educational 
resources. Meanwhile, after a three-year experimental quality evaluation 
conducted in four provinces—Tianjin, Liaoning, Jiangsu, and Henan— 
from 2009 to 2016, the MOE promulgated the Evaluating Plan of TNHE 
to further assure the quality of TNHE (MOE, 2009-2016). The afore- 
mentioned plans require that all the transnational cooperation activities in 
China (except those which register as independent legal entities) that are 
approaching their validation dates must submit and publicize their self- 
reports. With reference to the results released by the MOE, this included 
346 programs/second-tier colleges under evaluation in 2013. The quali- 
fied rate was 83 percent. All of these measures indicate the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s ambition to transform “the country from an economic power 
to a power with rich human resources” (Mok and Yu 2011, p. 241) and 
its increasing attention to the quality issue. The remainder of this chap- 
ter provides detailed information about how quality assurance procedures 
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Fig. 4.1 The number of newly approved transnational cooperation activities by 
the MOE (1991-2013) (Source: The information platform of Chinese-Foreign 
Cooperation in Running Schools, calculated by the authors) 
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operate at the institutional level, taking one Sino-foreign cooperation uni- 
versity as the case study. 


CasE STUDY: QUALITY ASSURANCE IN A SINO- FOREIGN 
COOPERATION UNIVERSITY 


As one herald of TNHE in China, University C has already successfully 
operated for more than ten years. Its overseas collaborator is a high- 
quality tertiary education institution consisting of several colleges in dif- 
ferent disciplines. By 2015, it had produced five cohorts of graduates, 
most of whom continue their studies overseas (over 90 percent in 2013). 
Our fieldwork conducted in 2014 revealed that the strict quality assur- 
ance method adopted by University C was highly praised by its graduates, 
regarding it as the main reason why they were able to be admitted by 
foreign universities after graduation. Unlike the other seven Sino-foreign 
cooperation universities in China, University C recruited all the adminis- 
trative staff and faculty on its own instead of sharing some of the neces- 
sary human resources with either the Chinese or the foreign partners. 
However, the institution is also required to be supervised by a combina- 
tion of both the Chinese government and the overseas collaborator, since 
it has the entitlement to issue Chinese and foreign diploma/certificates. 
On the basis of these two kinds of evaluation, University C has devel- 
oped comprehensive and student-centered quality assurance system that 
is unusual and effective. 

The evaluation conducted by the overseas collaborator consists primar- 
ily of three aspects: accreditation, an annual monitoring visit, and valida- 
tion. To be more specific, the accreditation process focuses on the whole 
quality assurance procedure, deciding whether University C is qualified 
to issue the foreign diploma in the next round (five years). The items 
evaluated include strategic planning; review of the organization structure; 
regulatory information; adequacy and quality of staffing; the nature of 
student experiences; learning, teaching, and assessment, including learn- 
ing resources; marketing and admission; macro statistical data; the part- 
nership agreement; and relevant government documentation. Overall, the 
evaluation places less emphasis on quantitative data, utilizing a range of 
qualitative indicators to provide a richer portrait of the institution. For 
instance, with respect to the student experience, in-depth interviews are 
conducted with several students in order to gain a more comprehensive 
understanding of the range and nature of their feedback. After the evalu- 
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ation, the overseas partner will publish a report and develop a plan in 
response to its findings, highlighting the problems that emerged dur- 
ing this process and outlining future possible improvements. Following 
the development of the report and the plan, the annual monitoring visit 
focuses on any deficiencies developed during the review. Finally, the vali- 
dation exercise examines the quality of teaching procedures, covering the 
discipline /course design, syllabus revision, and examination methods. 

Beyond this set of procedures, however, the Chinese government has 
not yet formulated comprehensive and specialized evaluation methods to 
ensure the quality in Sino-foreign cooperation universities even though 
TNHE has been in a process of development in China for three decades. 
University C, unlike other public HEIs, is only requested to undergo the 
evaluation of the MOE on several dimensions such as the accreditation and 
review of campus facilities, rather than be subject to the direct monitoring 
and management of the MOE. From an overall perspective, the evalua- 
tion of the Chinese government mainly focuses on four perspectives. The 
first is with reference to the application of the Regulations of the People’s 
Republic of China on Academic Degrees (MOE 1980) and the Temporary 
Implementation of the Regulations of the People’s Republic of China on 
Academic Degrees (MOE 1981). Within these frameworks, the MOE is in 
charge of assessing whether the students’ academic performance and grad- 
uation theses meet the criteria required for the issuance of Chinese degrees. 
The second set of standards, the Criteria for Chinese Higher Education 
Institutions’ Facility (Temporary) (MOE 2004b), requires University C 
to satisfy the requirements of running a Chinese HEI, such as retaining 
an appropriate student—faculty ratio and meeting the qualifications estab- 
lished for faculty and the computers/dormitory/teaching apparatus. A 
third requirement is that University C should undertake the evaluation 
of undergraduate programs on teaching quality across seven aspects: the 
guiding ideology, faculty component, teaching facilities and utilities, cur- 
riculum design, teaching management, student instructions, and teach- 
ing performances. The last but not least requirement is that University C 
should apply for the approval of the MOE before opening any new degree 
programs and for deciding the annual enrollment quota. 

To conclude, the evaluation methods undertaken by the overseas col- 
laborator and Chinese government are illustrated in Table 4.1: 

Based on the evaluation required by the overseas partner and the 
Chinese government, University C has developed its own quality assur- 
ance mechanism as displayed in Fig. 4.2. 
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Table 4.1 Quality assurance methods of overseas collaborator and the Chinese 


government 


Evaluation 
methods 


Overseas 
collaborator 
Accreditation 


Annual 
monitoring visit 
Validation 


The Chinese 
government 
The evaluation 
of 
undergraduate 
programs on 
teaching quality 


Accreditation 


Basic facilities 


Approval 


Ideology 


Strategic 
planning 


Teaching plan 


Strategic planning, 
staffing, learning 
resources, marketing 
and admission, 
partnership 
agreement and 
government 
documentation 


Teaching 
procedure 


Organization 
structure, 
regulatory 
information, 
student 
experience, 
learning, teaching 
and assessment 


Teaching 
evaluation 


Teaching and 
assessment, 
statistic data 


Targeting the existing problems and check the follow-up improvements 


University 
orientation, 
administrative 
function, 
talent 
cultivating 


Source: Developed by the authors 


Discipline design, 
syllabus, academic 
development 


Faculty, teaching 
facilities and utilities, 
curriculum design 


Curriculum design 


Faculty, library, 
living conditions, 
equipment 
Degree programs 


Teaching 
management, 
student 
instructions 


Examinations 


Ideology and 
morality 
education, 
physical and 
aesthetics 
education, 
employment 
Academic 
performance, 
graduation thesis 


Figure 4.2 elaborates the process for the quality assurance mechanism 
which University C regards as basic for a qualified education institution. 
First, the university places great emphasis on enrolling talented candidates, 
deciding the critical admission criterion should be candidates from the first 
level (yzben xian), and requiring applicants to undergo an extra examina- 
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tion before they can be finally admitted to University C. Second, strongly 
supported by the local government to which it responds, both finan- 
cially and politically, the initial funding of University C has been, to some 
extent, sufficient to establish it as a world-class HEI. They have assured 
the creation of advanced laboratories and offered a globally competitive 
salary structure to attract prestigious faculty. Third, since University C can 
freely design the content of its curriculum, it can determine the selection 
of materials used in the courses, and teaching and examination methods, 
all of which permit University C to cater to its students’ needs. In addi- 
tion, the university has attempted to explore a greater number of intern- 
ship opportunities and to encourage students to be more involved in the 
daily affairs of the education process, such as the evaluation of teaching 
quality, the purchase of professional books, and the evaluation of teaching 
facilities. And last but not least, besides the conduct of an internal peer 
review through the evaluations conducted by the overseas collaborator 
and the Chinese government, University C has invited an external exami- 
nation committee to review teaching with the goal of ensuring its quality 
as required by QAA (the Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education, 
which is responsible for the quality insurance and improvement of overseas 
provision of UK higher education’). The quality assurance mechanism 
(Fig. 4.2) offers comprehensive details for the quality assurance proce- 
dure. Furthermore, realizing the vital role played by teaching activities in a 
qualified HEI, University C has developed through various schedules the 
means to guarantee effective and efficient instructional capacity for classes. 

Specifically, University C has set up its own selection criteria to recruit 
world-renowned faculty, as a prerequisite for ensuring qualified teaching 
activities. From the administrative perspective, University C has clarified 
the boundary between executive power and academic autonomy, devolving 
more discretionary power to the faculty in the conduct of its teaching and 
research. In addition, as one Sino-foreign cooperative university, University 
C benefits from its collaboration with foreign HEIs for internationalizing 
the students’ learning experience. For instance, University C has adopted 
the norm of small-size class settings, encouraging more interaction between 
teachers and students, and aiming to cultivate within students the capacity 
to become active learners. The university also has established a students— 
faculty liaison committee, facilitating students in their communication with 
the specific teachers when they encounter difficulties. 

With respect to teaching evaluations, except for the annual monitor- 
ing visit and the design of syllabi as discussed previously, the methods for 
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conducting final examinations represent another innovation of University 
C. The examination paper developed by the responsible teacher(s) is 
required to be submitted to audit of the appropriate university faculty 
and the overseas collaborator before it may be put into use. The marked 
examination papers will also be randomly inspected by the external exam- 
iners from other overseas universities (which have no direct relationship 
to the two collaborating ones) or in some cases even from other Chinese 
HEIs. Although this results in a time-consuming process, the relative cost 
is considered justified by the perception of fairness for the examination, 
which is promoted by the practice. 

In a word, University C is required, under the evaluation of the MOE, 
to assess its undergraduate teaching quality and facilities, and to undergo 
a parallel assessment by its overseas partner and QAA to gain a certificate- 
conferring accreditation of which the annual monitoring visit of teaching 
quality is a part. Beyond this, the university itself developed a distinct 
examination process, employing external examiners to ensure both teach- 
ing and research qualities. The combination of the different evalua- 
tion methods, to some extent, warrants the high quality perception of 
University C. As one of the eight Sino-foreign cooperation universities, it 
has gained strong support from its local government, like the other seven 
HEIs. However, the investment from the government has been mainly 
focused on the establishment of the physical campus or the creation of 
facilities, which subsequently, along with daily operational expenses, are 
to be sustained primarily by student tuition fees. Without a stable appro- 
priation from the central government, University C has been influenced 
more by the force of the market and the spirit of free competition, when 
compared with similar Chinese public HEIs. Indeed, the author’s primary 
interviewee on the campus confirmed that financial pressure is indeed one 
of the reasons why they cherish the fame of their perceived quality educa- 
tion and the positive regard it gains them. 


(CONCLUSION 


After three decades of development, TNHE has been recognized as an 
increasingly important and indispensable part of the build out and mat- 
uration of the Chinese HE system. During this process, the MOE has 
re-centralized its control toward TNHE twice. First, the standardization 
of TNHE by the MOE from 2004 to 2007 demonstrated the resolu- 
tion of the central government in introducing high-quality education 
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resources, representing the changing emphasis of the national government 
in the shift from providing higher education capacity as it moved into its 
rapid early massification stage, to that of creating and assuring quality. 
Following that, the MOE has taken the further step to ensure the quality 
of the established cooperation programs/second-tier colleges by suspend- 
ing or canceling the disqualified ones. It is still too early to reach a final 
verdict that the exemption of the evaluation for the Sino-foreign coopera- 
tion universities fully illustrates the trust of the central government toward 
these eight joint-venture universities. Only the passage of more time will 
confirm that view. 

In confronting the impact of globalization with the resultant dimen- 
sions of increasing massification as it has impacted the internationalization 
of the Chinese HE system, the central government seems to have been 
significantly influenced by neo-liberalism in the creation a relatively free 
regulatory environment for the eight Sino-foreign cooperation universities 
to compete with each other. However, within a retrospective view of the 
nature of the policy environment created by the MOE, whether the auton- 
omy enjoyed by these joint-venture universities in quality assurance aspect 
could and will continue still remains a question mark for future researchers. 


NOTES 


1. For more details, refer to http://www.crs.jsj.edu.cn/. 

2. For more details, refer to http://www.qaa.ac.uk/reviews-and- 
reports /how-we-review-higher-education/review-of-overseas- 
provision. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Creative Moments in Company: A Quality 
Pursuing Case of an International Graduate 
Education Program in a Chinese University 


Hong Zhu and Nneoma Grace L. Egbuonu 


BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


In the context of massification and internationalization of higher educa- 
tion, Chinese universities are attempting to move from a peripheral to 
a more central position in the global educational community (Hayhoe 
and Liu 2010) with China reaching out to attract international students. 
In 2010, the Chinese government announced “National Guidelines 
for Medium- and Long-term Educational Reform and Development 
(2010—2020)” (Ministry of Education of the People’s Republic of China 
2010, cited in Zhu 2011) and expressed its determination to become the 
Asian destination that attracts the largest number of international stu- 
dents within ten years (China Association for International Education, 
CAFSA 2010, ibid.). Between 2010 and 2014, China enrolled a total of 
1.6 million international students. According to official statistics (MOE 
2016), in 2015, the number of international students studying in China 
reached 397,635 (Fig. 5.1). 
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Fig. 5.1 Increase of international students in China from 1950 to 2015 


The changes in Chinese higher education with respect to international 
students in China have extended well beyond increases in student num- 
bers through expansion in the diversity of source countries, the forms of 
funding developed for supporting such engagements, expansion in the 
number of academic areas seeking international students, and the diversity 
of instructional languages. Overall, these changes can be viewed as rel- 
evant examples of one aspect of the massification of Chinese higher educa- 
tion that are not limited to a mere increase in numbers. 

Chinese universities are making efforts in moving toward the center 
of the international higher education society (Hayhoe and Liu 2010). 
However, compared with many developed countries, China still lags 
behind in both the quantity and the quality of its inbound international 
students (UNESCO 2010, cited in Zhu and Ma 2011). In order to catch 
up with the world-class universities in both the quantity and quality of 
inbound international students, the Ministry of Education of China has 
depicted a long-term vision in its “National Guidelines for Medium- and 
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Long-term Educational Reform and Development 2010-2020” that 
emphasizes the following: 


e a further increase in the enrollment of inbound international 
students; 

e an increase in the quantity of Chinese government-funded scholar- 
ships, focusing on funding students from developing countries; 

e the expansion of full foreign language instruction academic pro- 
grams at tertiary levels; and 

® persistent improvement in the quality of foreign students’ education. 


It is instructive to inquire how the medium- and long-term visions have 
been put in practice, specifically how the quality of international student 
education has been persistently improved. These elements are significant 
to both policy research and practice in higher education. The chapter illus- 
trates the efforts in pursuit of higher education quality made by practitio- 
ners in a major Chinese university and discusses the implications of such 
an experience. 


THE CASE OF NORTH UNIVERSITY 


The study reported on in this chapter was carried out at North University 
(NU) (a pseudonym). Established in 1946, NU is a comprehensive uni- 
versity funded and administered by the Ministry of Education. NU is com- 
prised of 19 schools, 56 undergraduate programs, and a graduate school. 
The graduate school offers 147 master’s degree programs and 78 doctoral 
degree programs. 

NU started receiving international students in the late 1960s at the 
very beginning of the period of higher education massification in China. 
Since 2003, the number of international students in NU has grown sig- 
nificantly. By 2015, NU had hosted about 10,042 international students 
from about 90 countries and regions. Among them the number of inter- 
national students studying for academic degrees has continued to grow 
steadily (Fig. 5.2). 

In the fall of 2008, NU started providing full English instruction grad- 
uate degree programs, which are authorized and funded mainly by the 
Ministry of Education. Under this NU project, the Faculty of Education 
began its full English instruction program for international graduate stu- 
dents (MA, PhD, and visiting scholars)’ in the same year. By 2015, the 
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Fig. 5.2 Numbers of International Students in NU 


faculty of education had hosted 178 full-time students from 41 countries. 
Of the 178 students, 119 of them studied in the full English instruction 
graduate study program (Fig. 5.3). 


CHALLENGES AND STRATEGIES FOR QUALITY 


Two important interrelated challenges exist for this program focused 
on international students matriculating within an English language pro- 
gram. Each in its own way requires approaches that tend to stand outside 
the “conventional” pathways into content courses within graduate edu- 
cation. The first is the need to develop a classroom culture with sufficient 
strength and yet flexibility to accommodate students from such diverse 
backgrounds. Although each enters the program having passed entry- 
levels requirements in English language,’ the practical diversity that exists 
within their prior language training is great inasmuch (as expected) dif- 
ferent countries with their own distinct higher education systems pursue 
language training with diverse methodologies and levels of rigor. The 
challenge for the NU program is to develop a variety of means with suffi- 
cient complexity to accommodate these differences and relatively quickly 
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establish a classroom culture that can promote the goals of the program 
itself. Beyond this is the realization that given the differences between 
cohorts year by year, the “lessons learned” at the classroom level for 
each cohort must be challenged and proved viable for each subsequent 
cohort. 

The second challenge is to accept the fact that the “chemistry” of each 
cohort will differ, and year by year, it is necessary to fashion a pedagogy 
that allows for a process of increasing linguistic acquisition as well as a 
culture of effective group interaction. This latter challenge is both consid- 
erable in its very nature (again given the difference in training and back- 
ground of each cohort)? and one that is inherently dynamic given the 
very different nature of each individual cohort. In practice, the variety of 
professional experience of the teaching staff of the faculty of education at 
NU allows the program to create a dynamic balance of situational-specific 
practices for each cohort that necessarily is tailored in some degree for that 
cohort itself. Various strategies have been adopted to cope with these chal- 
lenges. For the purpose of discussing academic quality pursuit, this chap- 
ter has chosen to illustrate a most significant example based on a research 
seminar approach used in this program. 
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A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH SEMINAR 


The Research Seminar on Education and Applied Psychology for the 
International Education Program of MA and PhD degree students is 
designed to create opportunities for scholarly interaction, and to construct 
a bridge of interdisciplinary communication and cross-cultural under- 
standing. An organizational group of international scholars and graduate 
students with diverse cultural and academic backgrounds of the faculty 
of education of NU initially proposed to organize a research seminar on 
Education and Applied Psychology in the autumn of 2008. After a pilot 
of one semester in 2008, in the spring of 2009, the recommendation to 
convert the pilot to a regular research seminar was successfully approved 
by the faculty of education of NU as a core required course of the curricu- 
lum of the International Education Program for MA/PhD and advanced 
studies of NU. 

Supervised by core faculty members of the faculty of education, the 
research seminar is administrated by the seminar committee, which con- 
sists of volunteers from the program. Since 2008, the research seminar has 
successfully hosted over 180 sessions. The seminars cover a wide range of 
topics: education, psychology, culture, art and music, as well as exploring 
other important issues related to education. The speakers providing input 
to the seminars are from more than 40 countries from Africa, America 
(North and South), Asia, and Europe. 

Over the past eight years, the seminar has been constructed with a par- 
ticular focus on the culture of professionalism and cross-cultural exchange. 
It is continuing to serve as a communication platform for ongoing events 
and undertakings in education studies at NU and beyond. The immedi- 
ate aim of the seminar is to serve our students’ individual research agen- 
das and create a forum for intensive interaction on larger interdisciplinary 
questions related to the study carried out by our MA and PhD students 
and visiting scholars. Beyond these goals, the seminar is open to other 
researchers and scholars willing to share their academic and cultural expe- 
riences, in ways that focus on their significance for education in its broader 
senses. 

The seminar is organized around five primary modules that encompass 
Applied Psychology (Education and Culture); Curriculum and Pedagogy: 
Educational Theory and Policy (Management); Higher Education and 
Comparative Education; and Teacher Education and Teacher Professional 
Development. The seminar itself is structured around a set of common 
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procedures created and overseen by the seminar committee that vary in 
practice from instance to instance, but in general follow a common form. 
Within this process, each individual participant is assigned to one or more 
modules based on the nature of his/her presentation topics. The semi- 
nar committee, comprised of representatives from multiple disciplines, 
contributes to both the organization and the operation of the seminar 
by inviting and reviewing proposals, creating an overall schedule for the 
complete semester, and allocating duties among program members. These 
include preparing and posting the seminar posters, chairing individual 
seminars, ushering the audience and timing the presentation, in addition 
to collecting and summarizing feedback for individual speakers. In the 
spring semester of 2016, the seminar committee introduced and included 
a new role—that of a discussant at the stage of thesis proposal and defense 
rehearsals. It requires both MA and PhD candidates to invite a senior col- 
league to review their proposal/thesis and give comments on their work 
to initiate the discussion in the seminar. Unfortunately, due to the dead- 
line of this book, feedback on the role of discussants is not yet available 
for this new role. 

The requirements for the seminar are established well in advance and 
made known to all participants during the program orientation. As such, 
in its current form, it is a required course that provides two credits for 
successful conclusion and is graded pass/fail. Members are required to 
attend all the sessions consistently in the first academic year and partici- 
pate in most of the sessions in subsequent academic years. Each member is 
required to present once a semester in their first year, and those who pur- 
sue a degree are required to present a review of their academic work (such 
as literature reviews, proposals, and thesis /dissertation defense rehearsals). 
All members are also required to undertake particular tasks as mandated 
by the seminar committee (e.g. chairing, discussing, posting, ushering, 
timing, collecting, and summarizing feedback). 


PURSUING QUALITY WITHIN THE RESEARCH SEMINAR 


It is the nature of higher education structure within Chinese institutions 
that all courses are expected to be framed and conducted with respect 
to broad definitions of quality that have been determined at the minis- 
try level. Granting this framework for quality, individual faculty, especially 
those operating within an interdisciplinary environment, are impelled 
to raise the issue of how these broad, generalized notions of quality can 
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be made sensible at the micro level of the classroom. This is especially a 
relevant issue when the “subject” and the “classroom environment” in 
question are complicated by issues such as the diversity of student back- 
grounds and the inherently different teaching styles of an interdisciplinary 
classroom. This structural distinction can be seen to have two “faces” as it 
were. On the one hand, it can be seen that quality as defined at the macro 
level is not subject to direct inquiry and change, while on the other hand, 
the implementation of such strictures at the micro level is always and nec- 
essarily a matter of interpretation of higher-level standards. 


QUALITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE ANALYTIC 
FRAMEWORK 


Much as Neubauer, Hawkins and Gomes argue in Chapter One of this 
volume, in virtually every educational environment, practitioners will have 
an intuitive sense of quality within a given setting and no doubt seek to 
pursue that. The critical and enduring issue at the classroom level for the 
practitioner is ensuring that this intuitive sense aligns with some broader 
dimension of quality that can be practiced and justified within a given 
setting. 

This is no less true for the whole of an institution, which shares both 
a formal notion of quality and its many diverse exemplifications within 
individual classrooms. Within my own environment I understand quality 
within education as both a curricular and a pedagogical process that results 
from the cultivation of students within a culture of limited autonomy, 
which implies in turn integrity of personality, knowledge, and capacity 
by the instructor and through structured engagements an acceptance by 
students as well. In other words, the quality of education resides in relative 
student autonomy, the pursuit of an integrated person with the knowledge 
and ability to live a self-determined life. While as a practitioner I am still at 
the starting point of exploring these qualities on a personal level, this pre- 
disposition on my part is derived in turn from my educational experience 
in both the United States and Canada’* as well as my teaching experience 
in China. Overall, I have been considering the quality of higher education 
from two perspectives: the requirement and expectation that the instruc- 
tor is qualified by both training and predisposition for the educational 
experience involved and that he/she is capable of regarding the study as a 
full-fledged member of the teaching relationship. 
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In this regard I have been much influenced by the elements summa- 
rized by Marshall for such a relationship (drawn from a variety of paradig- 
matic elements situated within various philosophies of self), namely, the 
maintenance of the integrity of the self (psychology), the doctrine that the 
human will carry within his/her own guiding principle (philosophy); the 
right or power of self-government (political science); and the idea of the 
self-determining social actor (sociology). (Marshall 1998). 

At a formal level, the seminar is governed by an explicit set of expecta- 
tions for all participants, whether they are following the MA or the PhD 
track. These are to conduct a research project (MA thesis and PhD dis- 
sertation) that seeks to constitute original work independently accom- 
plished and success in the conduct of an oral examination in defense of 
the project. The conduct of the program is also strongly focused on the 
goal of ensuring that the graduate is qualified for competitive employment 
opportunities and encompasses teaching, research, and service, and that 
the candidate is realistically qualified for such employment tasks. Within 
the seminar structure, attention is paid to ensuring that candidates are 
qualified in what are viewed as the primary domains of knowledge, ability, 
and skills in both conceptual and empirical domains that may be read- 
ily transferable to employment within quality higher education environ- 
ments. In practice, this leads to assessments in the range and quality of 
knowledge for both a specific subject and across interdisciplinary bound- 
aries. Here the assessments seek to determine whether individuals pos- 
sess in-depth knowledge and understanding of both the subject and its 
methodology(ies), a critical awareness of current issues and development 
of the particular domain of scholarship, and some vision of how interna- 
tional developments are taking place within education as a whole. 

An individual’s abilities are reviewed across a broad spectrum, includ- 
ing the ability to study independently; to conceptualize, design, and 
implement a significant research project; to use a range of techniques and 
research methods applicable to scholarship demands of a particular sub- 
ject; to initiate and take responsibility within a variety of circumstances; 
to solve problems in creative and innovative ways; to make decisions in 
challenging situations; to engage in a process of lifelong learning deemed 
suitable for professional development and personal growth; to cooperate 
and work collaboratively in a team; and (of particular importance for this 
particular program) to communicate effectively in various multicultural 
and international contexts. 
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At the skill level, students in the program are encouraged to develop 
a range of research methods (including literature review, data collecting 
and analyzing, and proposal and thesis writings), to acquire linguistic and 
intercultural communicative skills, to be able to develop and give presen- 
tations (expressing and listening), to become knowledgeable about vari- 
ous techniques (including various software skills) applicable to research 
and teaching, and to acquire teamwork skills (negotiation, collaboration, 
and cooperation). 

The dominant premise to these methods is that their overall integra- 
tion will begin the process of developing a “quality” scholar, defined in 
these instances as a critical and creative researcher, logical presenter and 
good listener, a tolerant and empathetic cultural learner, a cooperative 
team worker, and a visionary leader. 


As reviewed above, the framework of quality for this study is catego- 
rized in Table 5.1: 


Major OBSERVATIONS OF VALUE 


The research seminar is designed to enhance the quality of the program by 
creating opportunities for students to hone their academic skills, acquire 
cross-cultural and disciplinary knowledge, and cultivate the spirit of auton- 
omy. The best way to know about the effects of the design is to inquire 
from the stakeholders: precisely put, these are the students. Therefore, to 
evaluate the seminar, I conducted an interview in April 2015, sampling 18 
participants from the program’s students. They are registered MA (12) and 
PhD (6) students of the program from 11 countries (Cambodia, Ghana, 
Greece, Lesotho, Nigeria, Pakistan, Russia, Thailand, Tanzania, Thailand, 
and Zambia). The interview focused around three main research questions: 


1. What are the expectations of international students in the full 
English education program: 


Table 5.1 The framework of “quality” 
Knowledge Ability Skills 


Research 
Teach 
Service 
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2. What are students’ practices in the research seminar? 
3. What do these practices mean to respondents regarding academic 
quality? 


All the interviews were recorded and transcribed. The transcript 
texts were coded on the basis of the quality and analytical framework 
reviewed above. 

All the interviewees expressed the commitment that they expected to 
complete their postgraduate study. After graduation, they wished to work 
in a university or an education institute/organization, or continue their 
course of academic study. Therefore, they expect to obtain the knowledge 
and acquire the abilities described above in section three. 

The research seminar from which the findings were drawn meets with 
weekly regularity, and given its nature as an accredited student autono- 
mous research seminar supervised by a faculty member at any given point 
in time, it constitutes an innovative experience for all the participants. In 
such seminars, participants are asked to play roles as audience, presenter, 
and organizer. Feedback on their experience and benefits regarding aca- 
demic quality from the seminar includes an array of qualities known as 
“ADAM,” which stands for Autonomy, Democracy across cultural and 
interdisciplinary vision, and Mentorship support. 

The following details these qualities: 


e Autonomy and Democracy 


The seminar committees on which students serve are constructed vol- 
untarily. However, in the encouraging and friendly multicultural learning 
environment nurtured, every participant (including both PhD and MA 
students, as well as visiting scholars) of the program will have an opportu- 
nity of sitting on a committee. Therefore, the research seminar is in effect 
and in an important sense completely derived from the students, by the 
students, and for the students. All decisions will have been discussed with 
the members and finalized through a democratic approach. This is a chal- 
lenging task often for people from different countries with varying politi- 
cal, cultural, and religious backgrounds. English is used as an international 
instructional language albeit with different accents and even pragmatically 
different meanings and connotations. In practice, reaching decisions by 
the committee often involves many rounds of discussion, negotiation, and 
compromises before a consensual decision is reached. It benefits students 
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by providing an arena to perform both as a leader and as a democratic par- 
ticipant. After sitting in the committee for one semester, one MA student 
reflected on her growth as a leader: 


As a leader, I got the positive idea that we are the collection of people 
from every corner of the world so we should cooperate and help each other. 
We are comprised of PhD and Master students but we should help each 
other [rather] than differentiating... we should know about our duties and 
responsibilities during the seminar sessions. (Katty,° MA, from Cambodia) 


This view was echoed by many others. 


I’ve never had this | szc] kind of discussions before. In Russia we, students, 
didn’t have any seminar of that kind of format, and we lacked an opportu- 
nity to speak, discuss and share. Also at our seminar [in NU | we have people 
from many countries all over the world. Additionally, the seminar has a kind 
of autonomy. It is ruled by students, and that kind of experience I didn’t 
have at the Russian university (formal curricula). (Fleur, PhD student, from 
Russia) 


The seminar’s responsibilities and duties are equally allocated among stu- 
dents regardless of their relative status as PhD, MA, or visiting scholars. 
At the beginning, some students were not used to the practice of having 
a shared responsibility between PhD and MA students. But with the pas- 
sage of time they witnessed the benefits of a democratic participation in 
the seminar and began to enjoy it. For example, Rajif, a PhD student, after 
almost six months’ experience recognized: 


We are comprised of PhD and Master students but we should help each 
other rather than differentiating each other on the basis of program. We 
should know about our duties and responsibilities during the research semi- 
nar sessions. (Rajif, PhD student, from Pakistan) 


¢ Cross-cultural and interdisciplinary vision 


The seminar is designed to give students opportunities to explore a vari- 
ety of engagements by creating a common cultural experience of sharing 
during the first year to their final thesis research exploration. Each seminar 
session follows the format of an international conference presentation: a 
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20-min. presentation, followed by a 10- to 15-min. question-and-answer 
engagement. The format challenges students to express themselves within 
the 20-min. framework and to practice how to question other present- 
ers critically and diplomatically. Meanwhile, listening, note taking, and 
explaining skills are also exercised. 

An extract can give a developmental example of how this works for 
individual members: 


I had three presentations® during my participation in the research seminar. 
First was about native people from the region of Russia I live in. I wanted to 
show to the audience that Russia has a diverse population, different ethnic 
groups, and multicultural society. The second presentation was about a stu- 
dent club “Model United Nations organization.” I wanted to talk about my 
personal experience in this organization, what impact it had on my life, my 
education. The last time I presented about my research interest—citizenship 
education. I wanted to share the information that I found interesting and 
challenge the way I was thinking about some democracy concepts. (Irven, 
Russia, after two-year MA study, in PhD Ist year) 


As many of the interview subjects commented, through the presentation 
and question-answer series, they had obtained a wide variety of skills and 
abilities, including the opportunity to be critical about academic issues and 
subjects and the ability to organize their thoughts in a useful and informative 
manner. These occurrences contributed overall to a growth in confidence 
and an expanded scope in the subjects and perspectives that individuals 
were willing to present. The combination of these experiences contributed 
to a personal sense of confidence and an expanded scope of interest and 
knowledge. These arose in part from the opportunity to learn new things 
from different fields and the acquisition of new presentation skills such as 
working with power point presentations and getting familiar with “aca- 
demic” structures of speech and presentation. A major gain emphasized by 
several respondents was the acquisition of questioning skills and learning 
appropriate manners for doing so, for example, posing questions, listening, 
and making helpful comments. (Summarized from MA and PhD student 
respondents from ‘Tanzania, Ghana, Cambodia, Pakistan, and Nigeria.) 


e Mentorship support 


One important aspect of the engagement elements of the seminar 1s that 
of mentorship. Although this was not a specific focus of the interview ques- 
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tions, the salience of it came through the interview data. Mentorship is, of 
course, one significant quality component of faculty and academic career 
development. Respondents here commented that they were able to obtain 
a strong sense of mentoring from the seminar that tended to emerge when 
they supported each other in what for many was an unfamiliar role. 

As one student expressed her feeling in this regard: “it is [a] supportive, 
stimulating environment with excellent supervision, a strong community, 
like-minded students and teachers who provide mutual support.” (Fleur, 
Russia, lst year after two years of study for MA in the program) 

However, another respondent offered the feedback that the seminar 
was not critical enough, though he enjoyed the tolerant culture: “Here 
there is more tolerance, tendency to sugar every presentation but academ- 
ics [are | supposed to be critical” (Ketti, PhD student from Tanzania). 

In fact, the seminar culture that has emerged is one in which senior 
participants have acquired a sense of mentoring, not only to participate 
actively themselves but also to leave room for the new comers to grow. As 
Cathy explained: 


After a lot of hard work preparing a presentation, most presenters (myself 
included) will want to get some form of constructive criticism. Not getting 
any or getting only negative feedback can be discouraging so I try my best 
to encourage an atmosphere of constructive criticism after presentations... 
There are times that I hold back from making my contributions in order to 
give room for other participants who do not contribute often to do so. In 
situations where no one brings up the aspects that I noted then I go on to 
contribute...I feel that there are students who may want to contribute but 
need some time to work up the confidence to do so. Also some contribu- 
tions are not going to be unique to me alone so I like to give room for some 
other participant who seldom speaks to grab the opportunity. (Nigeria, PhD 
lst year after a two-year MA in the program) 


Mentoring,’ or the giving of mutual support, has become a tradition 
and culture of this program such that senior students share their experi- 
ence and provide guidance for newcomers in both academic learning and 
administrating activities. 


e Intercultural learning and academic friendship 


As a result of its openness to diversity of culture and disciplines, many 
participants have come from different schools and programs (e.g. Chinese 
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programs in the faculty of education, school of business, biology, history, 
and from other universities because we post out on campus and open to 
the public), where they did not have seminars of this form (i.e. English 
speaking, student autonomous, and interdisciplinary). Participants from 
other schools brought different visions to our program, and the research 
expertise shown in our seminars also expanded their own scope of inter- 
est and experience. As diverse parts have been integrated into an overall 
whole, all participants benefit from a broadened vision of education in an 
international context. As one Greek student (in the Chinese BA program) 
expressed: 


The seminar is based [on] education subjects. And I have ... in the first place 
I didn’t have interest in education. ... I’m getting more interested in educa- 
tion. [I thought] after graduating to study education. Because I want to mix 
history and education. I want to teach in university. 


Interaction from diverse cultural, language, and academic backgrounds 
gives challenges to all participants but also cultivates participants’ toler- 
ance of difference and develops empathy for each other. As Fleur (cited 
above) commented: 


Communicating with students and professors from different cultural back- 
grounds can be both challenging and very rewarding. So that’s why toler- 
ance is one the most important factors in the multicultural class. 


Learning across culture through interaction and cooperation, particularly 
by serving on the committee, has expanded students’ vision and honed 
their skills to embrace differences and become comfortable working with 
people of different backgrounds. As one PhD student recalled: 


Sometimes it’s difficult to deal with people, because of misunderstand- 
ings or different points of views. I experienced that everyone fights for and 
defend|s] his/her own ideas and sometimes it makes them blind to see and 
hear others. What I learned is that we need to be open-minded, not be 
spoiled by our pride or ego, and respect each other; we need to learn how 
to be objective and resolve conflicts diplomatically. What I also understood 
is that though we are from different cultures, the problems we face dur- 
ing cooperation with others are the same as everywhere. We have stereo- 
types, prejudices, we don’t like to be judged and criticized and sometimes 
we don’t react adequately. We need to learn how to work with others. And 
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by that I mean not only to understand others, but to realize, that we don’t 
need to do everything independently. We need to learn how to trust each 
other, and not [be] afraid to divide responsibilities, how to convince people 
to be responsible and accountable. (Lametuz, PhD Ist year, from Thailand) 


Our students love the research seminar. It is also well known throughout 
NU and among some universities in the general vicinity. I would love to 
end this finding section with two episodes that happened this week when 
I was writing this paragraph. A once-regular seminar participant from the 
school of music of NU told me: 


Laoshi (teacher), your seminar has spread to our school! I helped my super- 
visor to organize one exactly like yours. We have had over one hundred 
sessions now. I wish I had kept attending yours so that I would be able to 
communicate in English, but ... (a Chinese PhD candidate of the school of 
music of NU; their seminar is in Chinese language) 


The other episode comes from the latest PhD proposal defense rehearsal. 
After all four PhD students finished their presentations and discussions of 
their work, a Chinese instruction program PhD candidate from the school 
of Education, who is from ‘Tanzania, and had participated in our seminar 
over the past three years, commented: 


You guys should acknowledge the seminar in your proposals. We all have 
benefited greatly from the research seminars; from conceptualizing the 
research to the end of our thesis... it is of significant help indeed! 


The research seminar has empowered students with academic abilities and 
skills that assist their research activities and provide new avenues of com- 
munication within educational fields through their increased familiarity of 
autonomous leadership and democratic participation, which in our view 
are essential qualities of academics. However, the variety of meanings of 
the intercultural collaborations and cooperation that occur throughout 
the seminars is significant, and goes beyond the more detailed elements 
of a conventional education program. Together with the autonomous 
and democratic participation experience, many students had the sense 
that it felt like a “mini UN conference” and they have expressed the view 
that they would take such a research seminar practice back to their home 
countries. 
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For example, the following from a PhD student from Ghana: 


The fact that there is a seminar committee manned by students is a good 
thing that I hope to take back. 


And further from a PhD student from Pakistan: 


I will try to hold such [a] research seminar in my society. I will try to hold it 
regularly without credit hours. 


(CONCLUSION 


My fundamental understanding is that the quality pursued in the research 
seminar of NU is fully within the spirit of the university and the aspira- 
tions of higher education, namely, to create an autonomous and demo- 
cratic way of pursuing truth. This chapter was interpretive of that, based 
on the interview responses of participants who are key stakeholders in 
the English instruction program, and more importantly, where the super- 
vised student autonomous research seminar is the key focus. It is both an 
exploratory as well as a descriptive write-up of a unique vision (the semi- 
nar) under this program in the faculty of education at NU in mainland 
China. The intention of this study is not necessarily to generalize this 
experience, though the seminar and the ideas generated from the study are 
worth spreading. Moreover, considering the growing interest and increas- 
ing number of international students with their range of diversity gained 
from studying in full English instruction programs in China, it is inevitable 
that Chinese universities need an innovative model in the pursuit for qual- 
ity with academic autonomy in this cross-cultural learning environment. 
Consequently, the unique vision of a multidisciplinary and multicultural 
seminar focused on assisting students in actualizing their goals seems to be 
a problem-solving approach to the challenges in establishing a classroom 
culture that can promote the goals of the English instruction program and 
the designing of pedagogy that allows for a process of increasingly linguis- 
tic as well as a culture of effective group interaction. 

Notably, the concept of quality in higher education is extremely 
abstract and individually based, since no single definition cuts across every 
aspect from the guidelines of the ministry, right down to the expecta- 
tions of the academy and the students. Yet, in the faculty of education 
at NU, the English instruction program has managed to come up with a 
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model, which, if paid more attention to, may actually be one of the unique 
answers to the multidisciplinary and multicultural nurturing of the next 
generation in the quest for the internationalization of higher education. 
From the interview responses, students emphasize the autonomy, diplo- 
macy, as well as all-round academic and cross-cultural growth that they 
achieved through the seminar. In summary, this can be used as a some- 
what clear symbol of the pursuit of quality by both international students 
and the faculty at the micro institutional level. This pursuit of quality at 
the micro level if encouraged and duplicated may have ripple effects at the 
macro levels. 


O1 


NOTES 


. “Visiting scholars” are those making an academic stay in this pro- 


gram for one or two semesters but not for degrees. Most of them are 
Chinese government scholarship holders. Some of them were MA 
or PhD holders before they attended the program. All visiting schol- 
ars participate in all academic activities and are required to accom- 
plish a research paper by the end of their visit or stay. 


. 99 percent of them had no Mandarin learning experience before 


coming to this program and their first language is not English. 


. The students have diverse academic backgrounds: including Adult 


Education, Applied Linguistics, Cognitive Psychology, Counseling 
Psychology, Early Childhood Education, Higher Education, and 
Education Management. 


. As the practice of most universities in the world nowadays, 


International Association of University also considers teaching, 
research, and service as three main components of the quality of 
higher education. (http://www.iau-aiu.net/, accessed June 3, 
2016) 


. All the participant names used in this chapter are pseudonyms. 
. When this chapter was being prepared, Iren had accomplished her 


PhD thesis proposal rehearsal at the seminar, which is about Russian 
citizenship education. 


. To support mentorship constructing, the seminar has started a new 


content of discussant. The discussant is responsible to review the 
speaker’s proposal or thesis rehearsal draft before seminar. After the 
presentation, the discussant would give comments and ask critical 
questions to initiate the seminar discussion. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Higher Education Massification and Quality 
Assurance in Vietnam: A Case Study of Viet 
Nam National University Ho Chi Minh City 


Nguyen Thi Thanh Nhat and Pham Thi Bich 


INTRODUCTION 


During the last two decades, higher education has expanded around the 
world more than ever before. In line with the global trend, the massifica- 
tion process in Vietnam has proceeded rapidly as a result of an impressive 
economic growth and a culture that highly respects learning. However, 
besides these achievements, the rapid expansion of higher education has 
resulted in raising various issues, especially an increase in the existence 
of low-quality programs and a mismatch between industry requirements 
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and the knowledge and skills possessed by university graduates. The 
Vietnamese government is well aware of the need to address the chal- 
lenges brought by the massification process. One primary focus has been 
the establishment of a quality assurance (QA) mechanism. At present, the 
mechanism is relatively complete. However, strong emphasis is placed on a 
standard-based accreditation system while other more complex and sensi- 
tive QA elements have not yet been developed or implemented. In such 
a context, the extent to which a Vietnamese higher education institution 
(HET) invests in internal quality assurance (IQA) could determine its place 
on the QA development map. This chapter provides an overview of the 
massification of Vietnam’s higher education during the last two decades 
and efforts initiated by the government to develop a national QA system. 
It also presents the IQA system of Viet Nam National University Ho Chi 
Minh City (VNU-HCM) as a case study to demonstrate that within the 
context of Vietnamese Higher Education, the national framework for QA 
practice still needs time for improvement. As such, HEIs need to actively 
develop and improve their own IQA to catch up with regional and inter- 
national developments. 


MASSIFICATION IN VIETNAM’S HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the last few decades, higher education has expanded around the world. 
In line with this global trend, the massification process in Vietnam has 
proceeded rapidly as a result of impressive economic growth and a culture 
that highly respects learning. During the period 1995 to 2012, the num- 
ber of higher education students has dramatically increased from 354,103 
to 2,177,299, while the number of universities and colleges has risen 
from 110 to 421.' Since 2000, much of the growth in the system has 
been in the form of new and expanding private sector institutions. Thang 
Long People-Founded University, the first nonpublic institution was 
established in 1988 served as a pilot project. Subsequently, the number 
of non-public HEIs in Vietnam grew impressively in number. By 2012, 
54 universities and 29 colleges had been established, accounting for 19 
percent of the total institutions and 14 percent of the total number of 
students in the HEI system.” Improving and widening domestic provision 
has been a recent priority of the Vietnamese government. Increasing the 
higher education participation rate is considered one of the key elements 
to achieve the development goal of becoming an industrialized economy 
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by 2020. In its “Socio-Economic Development Plan 2006-2010”, the 
government aimed to increase enrollment in universities and colleges by 
10 percent annually. The goal was to reach a ratio of 200 students for 
every 10,000 people by 2010 and 450 students for every 10,000 people 
by 2020.° 

However, the lack of strong management tools directed at improving 
academic and administrative quality has raised concerns about a possible 
overall deterioration of the system. In January 2014, the government 
halted enrollment in 207 undergraduate programs at 71 universities and 
colleges due to a lack of qualified teaching staff. In addition, the labor 
market is still in need of graduates with appropriate knowledge and skills, 
while the overall output of HEIs has outnumbered industry demand in 
terms of the number of graduates they produce. Many graduates expe- 
rience difficulties in finding jobs, while others end up unemployed or 
underemployed (Tran 2010). Quality issues are among the key factors 
that have led to the increase in the number of Vietnamese students going 
abroad for higher education—termed “education refugees” by many 
domestic academics. According to the Ministry of Education and Training 
(MOET), the number of Vietnamese students pursuing studies overseas 
in 2013 reached 125,000, representing a 15 percent increase over 2012 
and the largest year-over-year jump since 2008-2009 (ICEF 2014). It 
is widely acknowledged in Vietnamese academic community and among 
international observers that the system requires significant improvements 
in both the standard of its programs and the outcomes for graduates. As 
stated by a 2008 World Bank Report titled “Vietnam: Higher Education 
and Skills for Growth”, “the fast growing Vietnamese economy and the 
increasing need for innovation and high quality skills is putting demands 
on a higher education system that is not yet fully equipped to respond” 
(World Bank 2008). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF QUALITY ASSURANCE IN VIETNAM 


The Vietnamese government is well aware of the need to address the 
challenges brought by the massification process. Hence the setting up of 
a QA mechanism has been a top higher education priority. Compared 
with its development in many other global settings, quality assurance 
is relatively new to Vietnam. Modern QA was initially introduced into 
the country’s higher education system via the World Bank’s First Higher 
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Education Project in the late 1990s. This scheme provided some funding 
to the first institutional QA centers—the Center for Education Quality 
Assurance and Research Development (CEQARD) in Hanoi and the 
Center for Educational Testing and Quality Assessment (CETQA) in 
Ho Chi Minh City—established at two national universities (Viet Nam 
National University Ho Chi Minh City and Vietnam National University, 
Hanoi). Before that, no mechanisms for QA existed other than the origi- 
nal scrutiny required for approval of a new institution. All university 
operations were placed under the strong control of MOET, and its man- 
agement was considered as a guarantor of quality (Sheridan 2010). With 
the expansion of the higher education system, the government has taken 
new steps to support an enhanced level of QA. In 2002, an accreditation 
unit was established inside the Department for Undergraduate Education 
(now the Department for Higher Education) of MOET. In 2003, the 
unit was separated from the Department of Undergraduate Education 
and was officially named the General Department for Educational Testing 
and Accreditation (GDETA). According to Decree 85/2003/ND-CP, 
GDETA operates directly under the supervision of MOET. GDETA acts 
as a national governmental agency to supervise all QA activities for the 
whole national education system; participating in the policymaking pro- 
cess including the development of quality standards. At the institutional 
level, with lessons learned from the first two QA centers at the two national 
universities, other HEIs in the country, mainly regional universities whose 
organizational structures are similar to the two national universities, also 
established their own QA units in the early 2000s. In late 2007, the estab- 
lishment of a QA unit in the organizational structure of a university or 
college was a compulsory requirement of the quality standards for accredi- 
tation at institutional level promulgated by MOET.* 

With the support of the World Bank (HEP1 Project) and the Dutch 
government (ProfQim Project), a standard-based accreditation system has 
also been developed. Based on the inputs of universities as well as from 
local and international experts, MOET formulated a set of ten quality 
standards and 53 criteria as the core of a provisional regulation for the 
accreditation of universities which was published in 2004.° The ministry 
also implemented an institutional accreditation pilot project for 20 univer- 
sities in Vietnam. One of the outcomes of this pilot project was the revised 
set of ten standards issued by MOET in November 2007 as the regulations 
for accreditation of universities.* Also in November that year, the set of ten 
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quality standards for accreditation of colleges was issued.®° At the program 
level, it was not until March 2016 that a set of 11 criteria for higher edu- 
cation accreditation at the program level was issued by MOET via circular 
number 04/2016/TT-BGDDT. The majority of these requirements are 
similar to the third version of the ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations) University Network-Quality Assurance (AUN-QA) criteria for 
quality assessment at the program level, which were issued by the AUN in 
2015.’ Further information about this organization will be presented later 
in this chapter. With such changes, accreditation was no longer regarded 
as a voluntary activity. In 2015, the results of higher education accredita- 
tion at both institutional and program levels were listed as one standard to 
stratify HEIs by the government in decree number 73/2015/ND-CP. To 
gain qualification through the standards set out by this decree, all HEIs 
must be accredited. In addition, during the past few years, four centers 
for education accreditation have been established, including the VNU 
Center of Education Accreditation (VNU-CEA) of VNU-Hanoi and the 
VNU-HCM Center of Education Accreditation (VNU-HCM-CEA) of 
VNU-HCM, the Center of Education Accreditation—The University of 
Danang, and the Center for Education Accreditation of Association of 
Vietnam Universities and Colleges (CEA-AVU&C). Up to April 2016, 
only the centers of the two national universities have implemented accred- 
itation activities, which are limited to the institutional level. No educa- 
tional programs have been accredited by domestic accreditation agencies 
at that point. 

Today the national QA framework in Vietnam can be seen as somewhat 
complete with internal QA units within all HEIs, and the establishment of 
external QA agencies and external QA standards & processes. However, 
the system 1s far from being perfect. Several issues remain that need to be 
addressed so that the mechanism can bring about positive impacts on the 
quality of higher education. These considerations include the following: 


1. Three of the four centers for education accreditation are under the 
direct supervision of public universities funded by the government. 
This has raised concerns for the independence status of these exter- 
nal QA agencies. 

2. The standard-based accreditation system does not promote diversi- 
fication of HEIs, a consideration that many hold to be very much 
necessary for Vietnam’s higher education system. It is worth noting 
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that the higher education system in Vietnam 1s very complex with its 
combination of national and regional universities, research insti- 
tutes, academies, comprehensive universities, specialized universi- 
ties, technical and vocational colleges, teacher training colleges, 
community colleges and professional secondary schools. 

3. At present, the national QA framework relies only on a basic system 
of accreditation. It is highly desirable that other elements be included 
to stimulate a quality culture. The implementation of IQA within 
HEIs has resulted from the need to meet the requirements by 
MOET rather than the inner drive for continuous improvement. 

4. In the presentation titled “Higher Education Quality Assurance in 
Vietnam and Improvement for Better Collaboration”, Pham 
XuanThanh, former general deputy director of GDETA pointed out 
that QA at the program level is not well developed (Thanh, P. X. 
2013), 

5. There remains a serious lack of QA experts in higher education. 


As a result of all these factors, the impacts on the quality of higher 
education teaching and learning of QA are still limited and vary from 
institution to institution. In such a context, the emphasis on IQA of each 
HEI plays a decisive role in pushing the institutions beyond the minimum 
standards. The following sections present the IQA system of VNU-HCM 
as a typical case study of such efforts. 


IQA SYSTEM OF VIET NAM NATIONAL UNIVERSITY Ho 
CHI MINH CITY 


Background 


VNU-HCM was established in January 1995 as a national multidisci- 
plinary university, formed by the merger of various prestigious universities 
in Ho Chi Minh City. VNU-HCM is currently comprised of six member 
universities, one research institute, one school and a number of affiliated 
centers and units. The member universities and research institute include 
the University of Technology, the University of Science, the University 
of Social Science and Humanities, the International University, the 
University of Information and Technology, the University of Economics 
and Law and the Institute for Environment and Resources. VNU-HCM’s 
structure is presented in Fig. 6.1. 
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MEMBER UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTE AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Fig. 6.1 WNU-HCM’s organizational structure 


With a total of 5662 faculty members, admin staff members and 
researchers, the university now provides graduate and postgraduate edu- 
cation to over 60,000 students, including’: 


e 114 undergraduate programs 
e 114 master’s programs 
e 84 doctoral programs 


VNU-HCM is one of the two national universities in Vietnam (the 
other is Vietnam National University, Hanoi—VNU- Hanoi). Under gov- 
ernment decree no. 186/2013/ND-CP, these universities enjoy special 
privileges. Their rectors are also appointed by the prime minister. In com- 
parison to other public sector HEIs in the system, these two universities 
are also different, in that they have more academic and financial autonomy. 
For example, they have more freedom concerning budgetary decisions 
where they do not need to refer to the ministry for approval (Sheridan 
2010). They also have the freedom to develop educational programs that 
are not included in the MOET-approved directory. In addition, as men- 
tioned above, VNU-HCM and VNU-Hanoi are the first institutions to 
establish their own QA units, even before the establishment of GDETA, 
to test whether a QA mechanism would work in Vietnam. Without a 
national regulatory framework for QA practices by the time it was estab- 
lished, VNU-HCM learned from international and regional experience, 
especially AUN, to develop its own IQA system. 
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VNU-HCM’s IQA System 


As Sanyal and Martin (2007) suggest in their definitive chapter on quality in 
the GUNI (Global University Network for Innovation) volume on QA, IQA 
ensures that an institution or program has policies and mechanisms in place 
to ensure the fulfillment of its own objectives and standards while external 
QA is performed by an organization external to the institution. From this 
perspective, it can be said that VNU-HCM has developed a relatively com- 
plete IQA system. The IQA system may be seen as the outcome of a collec- 
tive effort to respond to the challenges brought by the massification process 
and to be aligned with international and regional developments in QA. 

VNU-HCM’s QA unit was founded in 1999. Since then, other compo- 
nents of the IQA system have been gradually established. As an umbrella 
organization of six member universities, VNU-HCM chose to develop 
an IQA system based on a studied balance between centralization and 
decentralization. It consists of three levels: the overarching VNU-HCM 
level with a QA council and CETQA, followed by the institutional and 
faculty levels. This structure makes it possible for leadership guidance to 
be exercised through all levels while allowing for the active participation 
of member institutions. Functions and responsibilities of the system’s indi- 
vidual components are clearly specified. Figure 6.2 shows how VNU’s 
IQA system is structured. 

At the top of the system, the QA council sets the direction and strat- 
egy for QA practice for the whole system. The QA units of the member 
universities develop their strategies in alignment with the VNU council 
and their own context. CETQA 1s a standing unit of VNU-HCM, playing 
the main role in coordinating, promoting and monitoring QA activities 
among member institutions. CETQA is under the direct guidance of the 
QA Council and vertically related to the other units of VNU-HCM’s QA 
system. It is to some extent the bridge between the QA council and the 
QA units at the institutional level. The center plays double roles in the QA 
practice within the system: on the one hand, it performs IQA functions 
by supporting the member universities to improve their QA activities and 
organizing workshops for QA officers of these institutions, and on the 
other, it acts as an external agency to conduct site visits and the evaluation 
of member universities at both institutional and program levels. 

In addition, the QA units at the institutional and faculty levels are 
in place at all VNU-HCM’s member universities. These units directly 
implement QA activities, including QA planning, QA staff development, 
curriculum design and improvement, conducting surveys, collecting 
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Fig. 6.2 VNU-HCM’s IQA system 


feedback from stakeholders and development of QA procedures. Based on 
the typical characteristics of individual institutions, each unit will develop 
its own way to effectively run the QA system with the ultimate goal of 
enhancing educational quality. 


Quality Policy of VNU-HCM 


The VNU-HCM’s complex structure of multiple member universities and 
over 5000 staff complicates internal quality discussions. For this reason, if 
no other, when making reference to quality in this structure, it 1s impor- 
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tant to speak the same language. Having a shared idea about quality is 
critical. Therefore, to promote a common understanding, VNU-HCM 
has adopted the following definition of quality: 


Quality is achieving our goals and aims in an efficient and effective way, 
assuming that the goals and aims reflect the requirements of all our stake- 
holders in an adequate way. (VNU-HCM’s Quality Handbook 2015) 


From this reference point, each member university can build its own oper- 
ational definition of quality and strategy for QA. With the goal of becom- 
ing one of the top Asian higher education systems and a hub for scientific, 
technological and cultural development in its home country, during the 
last decade, VNU-HCM has placed emphasis on QA to continuously 
improve its training toward regional and international standards and to 
promote a consistent understanding of quality. In VNU-HCM’s strategy 
for the periods of 2011-2015 and 2016-2020, QA is one of its top con- 
cerns. At the VNU-HCM level, the QA policy statement for the entire 
VNU-HCM system maintains the following principles and practices: 


1. Quality is the top priority in VNU-HCM’s development plan. 

2. Quality must be thoroughly integrated in every activity of affiliated 
members. 

3. Quality is diversity and autonomy—acknowledging the diversity 
among VNU-HCM’s members. Open for assessment from different 
international and regional organizations such as AUN, ABET, et 
cetera. 

4. Quality is continuous improvement—encouraging initiatives on 
increasing quality within VNU-HCM’s systems and organizational 
structures. 

5. Emphasis is placed first on QA activities, which must be imple- 
mented effectively and synchronously before engaging in accredita- 
tion and ranking. 

6. Quality must be bottom up—prioritizing assessments at the pro- 
gram level. 


(VNU-HCM’s Quality Handbook 2015) 


Based on these quality policies, VNU-HCM has developed the orienta- 
tion for the system’s QA practice as featured in Fig. 6.3. 
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Fig. 6.3. Orientation for QA practice at VNU-HCM (adapted from the presen- 
tation titled “Quality Assurance at Viet Nam National University Ho Chi Minh 
City: Development and Integration” of Nguyen Hoi Nghia—Vice President of 
VNU-HCM at the workshop held by VNU-HCM on “Quality Assurance and 
Accreditation in higher education: ways toward international integration” on 
November 13, 2014) (Nghia, N. H. 2014) 


As indicated from these policies, VNU-HCM has placed emphasis on 
educational technology and QA as a starting point before participating 
in accreditation and then joining the ranking process. Promoting inno- 
vation in educational technology through curriculum design, teaching 
and learning methods and so on, is an effective way to achieve the objec- 
tive of providing high quality human resources to meet increasingly high 
demands of the globalized community. 

Furthermore, a dominant premise is that effective implementation of 
QA activities will lay the foundation for continuous improvement, paving 
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the way for subsequent successful quality assessment according to region- 
ally and globally accepted sets of criteria. Following accreditation at the 
program level, VNU-HCM moved on to institutional accreditation prior 
to participation in the ranking process at an appropriate time. 


Internal Quality Assessment at Program Level 


From the university’s perspective, quality assessment “embraces all meth- 
ods used to judge the performance of QA practices and activities at institu- 
tional, system or programme level” (AUN-QA assessor training workshop, 
2013). In VNU-HCM’s QA practice, quality assessment at the program 
level is considered the main driver towards maintaining and improving 
education quality because this is the best way to engage the real qual- 
ity of members and create more impact on the whole system. At pres- 
ent, focusing on the program level is appropriate for resource mobility at 
VNU-HCM. Internal assessment activities are annually organized in all 
VNU-HCM member units. They are also the foundations for consolidat- 
ing and developing VNU-HCM’s quality culture. 

With the support and approval from AUN, VNU-HCM is using 
AUN-QA criteria in its quality assessment at the program level. AUN was 
founded in 1995 and consists of leading universities in the region. Its main 
objective is to encourage and promote higher education cooperation and 
development in order to enhance regional integration in achieving global 
standards (ASEAN University Network 2016a). The initiative of quality 
assessment in accordance with AUN-QA was undertaken in 1998 in order 
to strengthen and sustain QA practices in ASEAN universities (ASEAN 
University Network 2011). The AUN-QA model was chosen as it was 
appropriate for the system for a number of reasons, including: 


1. The AUN-QA set of criteria, tailor-designed for ASEAN higher 
education, is non-prescriptive and therefore could be used to assess 
the quality of programs of various fields. This is appropriate for qual- 
ity assessment at VNU-HCM given that it is a multidisciplinary 
university. 

2. The AUN-QA model for Program Level—3rd Version (as featured in 
Fig. 6.4) places emphasis on stakeholder needs and satisfaction which 
is aligned with regional and international trends. In an increasingly 
globalized world, HEIs are no longer ivory towers. From 2007 to 
2013, every educational program offered by Vietnamese HEIs has 
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Fig. 6.4 AUN-QA model for program level—3rd version (adapted from guide 
to AUN-QA assessment at program level version 3.0) 


had to follow the curriculum framework issued by the MOET. By the 
beginning of the year 2013, under Circular No 57/2012/ 
TT-BGDDT, the rector has the right to issue the curricula of the 
HEIs within his charge. This means that Vietnamese HEIs no longer 
needed to follow the MOET?’s curriculum framework and could from 
this point decide on their own curricula. As mentioned in the first part 
of this chapter, the rapid expansion of Vietnamese higher education 
system within a short period has resulted in various troublesome 
issues, especially the rapid increase in low-quality educational pro- 
grams and the mismatch between industry requirements and the 
knowledge and skills of university graduates. Employing the frame- 
work of the AUN-QA model, VNU-HCM’s member institutions are 
encouraged to take into consideration stakeholder needs to develop 
and assure the quality of the curriculum. 


The AUN-QA model has become increasingly popular in the region. 
From 2007 to 2015, it has been utilized in more than 161 undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs in 27 Universities in 8 ASEAN countries and 
Timor-Leste (Document presented to AUN-QA Chief Quality Officers’ 
Meeting, 2016b). Therefore, the use of AUN-QA criteria for internal 
quality assessment could facilitate increased regional integration and the 
preparation of programs for external quality assessment by AUN. 
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From 2009 to May 2016, a total of 36 programs have been internally 
assessed following the internal program quality assessment process illus- 
trated in Fig. 6.5. The assessed programs covered almost every area of 
training of VNU-HCM: the social sciences and humanities, natural sci- 
ences, technology and economics. 
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Fig. 6.5 Internal programmatic quality assessment process of VNU-HCM 
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Based on the QA policy and strategy issued by VNU-HCM’s QA 
council, member universities will develop their plan for internal qual- 
ity assessment, which nominates the specific programs to be assessed. 
Those programs that have been approved by the QA council will then 
prepare a self-assessment report. CETQA is in charge of the organi- 
zation of internal assessments, including the setting up of assessment 
teams. These will work according to an assessment process similar to 
those developed by independent accreditation agencies. This arrange- 
ment is possible because the assessment team will not include lecturers 
or staff from the host universities. The activity creates a balanced combi- 
nation of “internal” and “external” engagement as assessors come from 
VNU-HCM’s member universities and other prestigious Vietnamese 
HEIs. At present, 48 lecturers and staff of VNU-HCM have attended 
AUN-QA program assessor training workshops. The number of asses- 
sors will increase in the next few years to accommodate the require- 
ments of this activity as VNU-HCM is developing a plan to expand 
and upgrade its assessor network. Assessment results are submitted to 
CETQA, and the center subsequently reports to the QA council and 
member institutions. The results are used to develop improvement 
plans at VNU-HCM institutional and departmental levels. In addition, 
the good practices revealed through this process will be shared among 
VNU-HCM’s member universities. 

Through the years, internal quality assessment at the program level has 
proven to be an effective way to monitor and improve education quality, 
promote innovation in teaching and learning, and bring quality awareness 
to lecturers and support staff. The impact is not limited to some elements 
of universities (department or faculty) but has extended throughout the 
whole institution, drawing the active participation of stakeholders such 
as faculty, support staff, students, alumni and employers. The activity 
also helps strengthen the link between QA units at the VNU-HCM level 
and those at an institutional level, gradually building up a quality culture 
within the system. 

Program internal quality assessment has also helped the institutions 
to prepare for external quality assessment. Up to January 2016, a total 
of 23 educational programs offered by VNU-HCM’s member uni- 
versities had successfully undergone AUN-QA quality assessment and 
achieved AUN-QA quality certificates. The assessment scores have sig- 
nificantly increased during the last few years. In 2015, two programs 
from the International University achieved scores of 5.0/7 and 5.1/7 for 
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AUN-QA quality assessment (in the fields of the Bachelor of Engineering 
in Biomedical Engineering and Bachelor of Engineering in Industrial & 
Systems Engineering )—the second highest scores in the region. In addi- 
tion, in 2014, the University of Technology became the first Vietnamese 
HEI to achieve ABET accreditation in two majors: computer science and 
computer engineering. Many degrees awarded by VNU-HCM’s member 
universities are recognized beyond Vietnam in the USA, Australia, Asian 
or European countries, paving the way for higher instances of regional and 
internal integration. 

However, besides these achievements, QA practice at VNU-HCM still 
faces many challenges, including: 


e the lack of QA experts and quality innovations; 

e the resistance of a number of lecturers and staff to the process 
because it is financially and time-consuming; 

e the uneven development in QA practices among member universities; 

e because of globalization, higher education keeps changing, and as a 
result, it is not easy to attune the QA system to external developments. 


These challenges could slow down the progress of quality assurance if 
timely solutions are not found. 


(CONCLUSION 


The rapid expansion of Vietnamese higher education presented new chal- 
lenges for the government as well as for HEIs in assuring and improving 
overall quality. During the last two decades, a national QA mechanism 
has emerged in Vietnam and a standard-based accreditation system has 
developed. However, there is still much to be done before the significance 
on the overall patterns and processes of higher education quality can be 
quantified. Since it takes time and resources to improve the QA system at 
the national level, it has been necessary for HEIs to focus on their own 
IQA practices in response to the challenges presented both by globaliza- 
tion and the attendant processes of massification. HEIs are no longer ivory 
towers. The level of expectation that stakeholders, including students and 
industry, have in terms of the demand they place on education service 
providers has also elevated. The efforts made by VNU-HCM can serve 
as a good example of how a Vietnamese HEIs may respond to similar 
challenges. 
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NOTES 


1. The data are sourced from MOET at different times. The 1995 data 
is extracted from World Bank Country Study: Vietnam-Education 
Financing, which was published in 1997 (Table 2.5) and is accessi- 
ble at http://www-wds.worldbank.org/external/default/WDS 
ContentServer/WDSP/1IB/1997 /09/01/000009265_39711131 
51139/Rendered/PDF/multi_page.pdf, accessed on June 2, 2016. 
The 2012 data is extracted from the statistics provided on the web- 
site of MOET, which is accessible at http://www.moet.gov. 
vn /?page=11.1]1 &view=5251, accessed on June 2, 2016 

2. Source: MOET. Accessible at — http://www.moet.gov. 
vn /?page=11.1]1&view=5251, accessed on June 2, 2016 

3. Socio-Economic Development Plan 2006-2010, attachment to 
Government Resolution No. 25/2006/NQ-CP, dated October 9, 
2006. 

4. Decision number 65/2007/QD-BGDDT dated November 01, 
2007, on the promulgation of the Regulation on Quality Standards 
for accreditation of universities. 

5. Decision number 38/2004/QD-BGDDT dated December 02, 
2004, on the promulgation of the provisional Regulation on the 
accreditation of universities. 

6. Decision number 66/2007/QD-BGDDT dated November 01, 
2007, on the promulgation of the Regulation on Quality Standards 
for accreditation of colleges. 

7. Guide to AUN-QA Assessment at Program Level, version 3.0. 

8. Source: VNUHCM?’s Prospectus. 
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CHAPTER. 7 


Quality Assurance in the Era of Mass Higher 
Education in Japan 


Shangbo La 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of “quality assurance” has been the focus of much attention 
in the era of mass higher education in Japan. Many symposia and con- 
ferences have been devoted to education quality and hosted by relevant 
stakeholders in government and in universities. Most of these events have 
been concerned with various issues surrounding accreditation and assess- 
ment activities as performed by external agencies and in alignment with 
the policies of the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology (MEXT). MEXT is particularly important because universities 
in Japan are quite diverse, united only by MEXT’s jurisdiction over them. 

Using J. F. Oberlin University as a specific example, this chapter, there- 
fore, (1) focuses on the general question of “how is quality generated and 
maintained at the institutional level?” It then (2) explores the implications 
of practices of the university to clarify the particular range of elements that 
have emerged within today’s institutional context, and the particular ways 
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in which this university has been affected by events within more macro 
contextual levels. Sources used include Japanese government documents, 
data from J. F. Oberlin University and the results of previous research in 
the area of quality education. 


WHo ARE THE EVALUATION BODIES? 


The environment surrounding higher education in Japan has changed 
considerably. Since 2004, all universities, junior colleges and colleges of 
technology are obliged to undergo review by an evaluation organization 
certified by MEXT. The purpose of the evaluation is to ensure the quality 
of higher education institutions (HEIs). Universities are open to receive 
the more general evaluations of society after the evaluation results are pub- 
lished, implemented, and then plan for self-improvement based on the 
evaluation results. 

Currently, the quality assurance bodies in charge of universities are 
the Japan University Accreditation Association (JUAA), the National 
Institution for Academic Degrees and Quality Enhancement of Higher 
Education (NIAD-QE) and the Japan Institution for Higher Education 
Evaluation (JIHEE). 

JUAA was established in 1947 under the sponsorship of 46 national, 
local public and private universities.’ It was recognized by MEXT as 
the first Certified Evaluation and Accreditation Agency for universities 
on August 31, 2004. JUAA currently covers 340 member universities, 
including 20 national universities, 46 local public universities and 274 
private universities. NIAD-QE’s predecessor was the NIAD founded in 
1991. In 2004, the NIAD-UE was newly established in accordance with 
the Act on General Rules for Independent Administrative Agency and the 
Act on the NIAD-UVE an Independent Administrative Agency. In January 
2005, NIAD-UE was certified by MEXT as an evaluation and accredita- 
tion organization for universities. It publicly announced the results of its 
evaluation of teaching and research activities at national university corpo- 
rations for the first time in 2009. In 2016, NIAD-QE was established by 
the merger of NIAD-UE and the Center for National University Finance 
and Management (CUFM). 

In a separate set of decisions, a resolution to establish a third-party 
institution for the evaluation of private universities was adopted at the 
117th general meeting of the Association of Private Universities of Japan 
(APUJ) in October 2002.* APUJ’s view was that a flexible and more elas- 
tic evaluation system could better correspond to the scale and diversity of 
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private universities, a decision that resulted from an extensive study of the 
existing higher education evaluation system in Japan. The establishment 
of JIHEE was authorized by MEXT in November 2004. The objectives 
of JIHEE are to evaluate how educational and research activities are con- 
ducted at private universities and to assist in their self-initiated endeavors 
to enhance and improve the quality of higher education. With that mis- 
sion, its focus is to actively contribute to the overall development of the 
340 private universities in Japan. In summary, the ultimate objective of 
these three agencies is to contribute to the development of higher educa- 
tion by carrying out evaluation duties across a complex set of institutions 
that differ in important respects. 


How Is QUALITY GENERATED AT THE INSTITUTIONAL 
LEVEL? 


Japan has the most mature higher education system 1n East Asia (Umagoshi 
2004). However, as indicated, formal governmental quality assurance at 
the institutional level has existed for just over a decade. The introduction 
of a quality assurance system within the government was first reflected in 
a report by the Central Council for Education (CCE). 

On August 5, 2002, the CCE, the most important council within 
MEXT, released “A Report on Building of a New System Which Affects 
the Quality Assurance of universities,” which emphasized the necessity of 
creating an overall system of university quality assurance (CCE 2002). As 
of October 2001, 92 percent of Japanese universities, including national 
universities, local public and private universities, were conducting some 
form of self-assessment, with 75 percent publishing what they deemed rel- 
evant results, but with only 32 percent of these universities utilizing some 
form of third-party review. The problems as indicated by the report lay in 
the fact that almost all self-checking and self-evaluations of quality were 
conducted and evaluated by the universities themselves. The prevailing 
view was that it was difficult to ensure public transparency and objectivity 
of such a process and its subsequent evaluations. 

The report cites both international and domestic reasons for intro- 
ducing some form of a third-party evaluation system nationwide. The 
international factor lay in the reality that developed countries regard 
university quality evaluation as an important higher education issue. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, overall emphasis on higher education 
quality assurance systems was introduced and given stronger emphasis 
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due to the extraordinary expansion and massification of higher educa- 
tion during these decades. References to such developments in the USA, 
the UK, France and Germany were increasingly common. Therefore, 
in the opinion of the CCE, it was necessary to build a quality assurance 
system that would guarantee education and research quality in Japanese 
society on a constant basis, in order to ensure the international univer- 
sality of the level of education and research. The CCE emphasized the 
possibility of generating changes in the approval system for the establish- 
ment of universities. Deregulation and the granting of more flexibility in 
the establishment of universities were discussed as a major development 
advantage by the report. In fact, substantial reforms aimed at deregu- 
lation and providing for more flexibility in the establishment of new 
universities were initiated in April 2003.* The government intended 
to establish a general evaluation system for both domestic and interna- 
tional situations as well. As indicated above, a formal evaluation system 
for universities in Japan was initiated on April 1, 2004 (Tachi 2007). 
Universities in Japan were thereafter obligated to periodically undergo 
third-party evaluation. 

The root cause of these reforms is the combination of a quantita- 
tive expansion of Japanese higher education and the country’s declin- 
ing birthrate. In Japan, the total fertility rates (TFR)—the average 
number of children a woman bears over her lifetime—bottomed out at 
1.26 births per woman in 2005. While “the TFR has been slowly but 
steadily growing, .... the government is predicting a 0.01-point dip— 
for 2015.”* Furthermore, on January 28, 2005, CCE released a report 
entitled “The Future of Higher Education in Japan,” which focused 
on the new trends in quantitative changes to higher education, and 
forecasted that the capacity of HEIs would soon reach their saturation 
point, since the ratio of enrollees to the number of applicants at univer- 
sities and junior colleges would reach 100 percent by 2007. Therefore, 
the important issue in the future, stressed by the report, would be the 
consequent development of higher education in a situation in which 
anyone can undertake study in the field of their choice and at any time 
(MEXT 2005). 

In retrospect, it can be said that the massification of higher education, 
combined with a declining birthrate, and the capacity of the system of 
higher education to satisfy all potential demand have contributed the basic 
impetus for quality assurance to become a significant issue in Japanese 
higher education. 
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DEFINING CRITERIA 


Along with the massification of higher education and its impact on several 
areas of development, how to protect learners and maintain international 
validity with respect to perceptions of higher education quality emerged 
as a significant issue. Finding ways to articulate, measure and assess the 
criteria associated with providing accurate oversight of quality, therefore, 
have become a priority for the government. 

All of the evaluation criteria with regard to university establishment 
standards of quality were based on the Ministry of Education’s 28th order 
of 1956. However on July 31, 2007, MEXT issued “The Enforcement 
such as Departmental Orders to Revise a Part of the University Setting 
Standards” (Notice) which took effect on April 1, 2008. This notice 
was based on the previously adopted 2005 policy report “The Future 
of Higher Education in Japan,” and defined measures held necessary to 
improve educational quality across academic departments as well as the 
standards that universities should meet in order to clearly guarantee the 
quality of their education. 

The 2007 notice mandates a range of standards and outcomes that 
all universities must meet, including the following that have specifically 
related to education at J. F. Oberlin (MEXT 2009): (1) an objective clari- 
fication of fields of study, (2) the necessity to make a formal request if 
professors and facilities are to be distributed across two or more campuses, 
(3) the formal establishment of class subjects, (4) calculation standards for 
issuing credits based on two or more methods, (5) clearly stated standards 
for student evaluation, (6) organized training for faculty development, 
(7) admission of auditors and other special students, (8) exclusive use of 
facilities and so on. 

Fundamentally, the aforementioned evaluation bodies are charged with 
performing a comprehensive review of a university’s teaching and research 
on campuses at least once every seven years based on these new standards. 
Moreover, universities with professional graduate schools will also have their 
curriculum, faculty organization, and other general education and research 
situations reviewed at least once every five years based on the 2007 criteria. 


THE PRACTICES AT J. F. OBERLIN 


In Japan, it is expected that all universities will make continuous efforts to 
assure and improve their quality of education and research. For Japanese 
HEIs, the existing external quality assurance framework consists of the 
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Quality Assurance and Accreditation System (QAAS), the Standards for 
Establishing University (SEU) and the establishment-approval system 
(EAS). 

QAAS is a mandatory evaluation for all universities reviewing their 
overall conditions of education and research. This scheme is conducted 
by the aforementioned three evaluation bodies.°? Subject universities can 
select one or two certified organizations. In general, national university 
corporations follow the requirements of MEXT and choose NIAD-QE. 

The SEU states the basic requirements for establishing a new university. 
It also functions as a minimum quality standard that existing universi- 
ties must maintain. SEU covers education and research structures, curri- 
cula, academic staff and facilities. The standards are stipulated by the type 
of institution and school. Universities are responsible for meeting these 
requirements. 

EAS is a systematic process for approving the establishment of a uni- 
versity. MEXT asks the Council for University Chartering and School 
Corporation to examine applications. The minister subsequently makes 
a final decision on approval. The council consists of two subcommittees: 
one focuses on university chartering by examining aspects of teaching and 
learning,° and the other thoroughly examines the process in accordance 
with relevant regulations, including the standards for the establishment of 
universities. 

Although the threefold quality assurance framework described above 
exists throughout Japan, the faculty and students of J. F. Oberlin can only 
participate directly or realize matters organized by QAAS. The other two 
frameworks of quality assurance, those of the SEU, and the EAS, provide 
a structure that provides a template of prior regulatory measures for qual- 
ity assurance. This allows the criteria to be known and made available in 
advance for use. In the EAS, for example, the head of a university such 
as the chancellor or president at J. F. Oberlin, will on occasion find it 
necessary to directly engage with this process and its requirements. For 
instance, J. F. Oberlin planned to build a new college of global com- 
munication in April 2016. Prior to this event, faculty and staff needed to 
support the chancellor in the process of planning and obtaining a setup 
permission from EAS. That said, most faculty members are not directly 
involved in this largely administratively directed process. SEU, on the 
other hand, will be concerned solely with those organizations that intend 
to establish a new university. 
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For most faculty members, quality assurance is most directly connected 
with their teaching and research roles. Teaching staff’ are required to pre- 
pare complete syllabi for all courses they coordinate at the beginning of a 
new semester. Here they clearly identify the purpose of the course, provide 
a detailed schedule of specific methods of extracurricular study appropriate 
to the course, identify and make clear the marking and evaluation standard 
and provide information for office hours®. In addition, they also specify 
the appropriate contact method, including providing the office number, 
phone number and e-mail address. Every professor is required to be in 
his/her office during their office hours. Moreover, a professor must con- 
duct 15 class sessions each semester in order to guarantee that students 
will have received the required time deemed appropriate for learning. If 
a lecture is canceled for some reason, a makeup session is required in all 
cases. At the end of the semester, student evaluations are conducted for 
each course. Every professor needs to provide his/her own comments 
about the results of student evaluation questionnaires and submit that 
review to his/her research unit head (gakkeicho). The research unit head 
must also provide feedback to the faculty member after reading the stu- 
dent questionnaires and the faculty member’s comments. 

Around the start of the academic year, all teaching staff must also sub- 
mit a statement of objectives for the coming year and a self-evaluation for 
the past year. They will also receive feedback for these submissions from the 
head of their research unit. A Faculty Development (FD) Committee also 
convenes FD workshops at this time. J. F. Oberlin also supports a Faculty 
Development Center, concerned with both FD and the broader issue and 
process of staff development (SD). The center publishes its annual reports in 
March every year. For instance it described monthly meetings relating to FD 
and SD held in 2015 and the three symposia on higher educational issues it 
hosted in 2014 (J.F. Oberlin Faculty Development Center 2015). The cen- 
ter’s annual report also contains details of monthly meetings related to insti- 
tutional research (IR). Results of IR are published in J. F. Oberlin University’s 
annual Fact Book, which is available to all stakeholders of J. F. Oberlin. 

Activities related to quality assurance also take place within the frame- 
work of the school regulations (gakusoku) of J. F. Oberlin University. It 
can be said that the threefold quality assurance framework comprised of 
SEU, EAS and QAAS is working to provide an effective and efficient 
means for quality assurance at J. F. Oberlin University. This is borne out 
by the positive results of the evaluations by JIHEE in 2006 and 2012 and 
by JUAA in 2013. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 


As mentioned above, an overall evaluation system for universities in Japan 
was created on April 1, 2004, and strict implementation began in 2008. 
J. F. Oberlin University is one of the institutions that has been evaluated 
under this system. Within this process and context, it is useful to inquire 
how these formal, external processes affect how quality is perceived and 
sought after for the daily operations of the university. In other words, to 
what extent have these external requirements operated to create a culture 
of quality within the university? 

The education philosophy of J. F. Oberlin emphasizes the cultivation 
of truly globalized individuals. To succeed as such a person requires hav- 
ing the ability to employ reliable knowledge and skills. To nurture these 
skills, adequate provision can the inculcation of such outcomes in the 
classroom needs to be encouraged. Without this assurance, it is impos- 
sible to discuss matters of substance concerning students’ potential and 
abilities. Indeed, a commonly cited perception within the country is that 
many Japanese students cannot explain aspects of their own country while 
overseas. Inadequate foreign language ability is one part of the problems. 
The language training resources at an internationalized campus like J. F. 
Oberlin, provides a means for addressing this issue. 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the original motivation for 
quality assurance at the institutional level in Japanese higher education 1s 
to prevent a drop in quality resulting from the quantitative expansion of 
HEIs. As of August 7, 2014, the rate of college attendance in the coun- 
try was 51.1 percent of the eligible age cohort. Enrolment in universities 
peaked in 2011 but witnessed decreases in each of the three consecutive 
years thereafter (MEXT 2014a) resulting in a significant system level 
overcapacity of available places for students. Virtually all universities, 
including J. F. Oberlin, are therefore confronting a management crisis 
brought about by this combination of massification and the shrinking 
college age cohort resulting from the declining birthrate. Amid this situ- 
ation in which the very issue of continued fiscal viability for private HEIs 
is being called into question, in addition to the evaluation by JUAA cited 
above, J. F. Oberlin University has received an “A” ranking from the 
Japan Credit Ranking Agency, Ltd. (JCR). By this review, a full range 
of stakeholders such as students, their parents, faculty and members of 
the local community are assured of the reliability of university manage- 
ment (Daigaku Kezez) as defined in terms of fiscal reliability. This public 
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stability provides the university with a competitive edge in the overall 
recruitment of students. 

Cross-border education also benefits directly from quality assur- 
ance. Credit transfer for exchange students of the “Reconnaissance 
Japan Program” at J. F. Oberlin is a concrete example. This academic 
program for exchange students from overseas partner institutions is also 
extended to additional selected individual applicants who wish to learn 
more about Japan and experience it in person. Students may participate 
in Reconnaissance Japan for either a single semester or a full academic 
year. The program offers Japanese language skills and training courses 
along with a wide variety of culture and history courses on Japan taught 
in English and Chinese and offered each semester. Many students are in 
fact from China, and when they return to their home universities, J. F. 
Oberlin’s substantial syllabi assure partner institutions of the quality of its 
courses and provide concrete grounds for the approval of credits earned 
by their students while in Japan. In addition, J. F. Oberlin recently imple- 
mented a new course numbering system for all subjects to provide addi- 
tional transparency regarding the level and degree of difficulty of each 
course. 


(CONCLUSION: CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 
CULTURE IN THE ERA OF Mass HIGHER EDUCATION 


Beginning in 2004, MEXT has exerted strong national leadership in the 
area of quality assurance throughout Japan. From 2008 onwards, qual- 
ity assurance as a process and set of outcomes has been embodied at 
the institutional level. This meets not only the demands of government 
policy but also those of universities themselves as they seek to meet both 
domestic and international standards that will assist approximating their 
goal of internal competitiveness. Quality assurance also allows universi- 
ties to develop internal cultures of quality that can be tailored to their 
particular and individual missions. The original purpose of MEXT in 
promoting formal quality assurance is to prevent a drop in quality result- 
ing from the relatively rapid quantitative expansion of the higher educa- 
tion system while also seeking to strengthen universities’ educational 
capabilities. 

However, compared to the period prior to 2004, activities related to 
quality assurance have effected various important changes in the man- 
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agement cultures of and for universities. First, the implementation of the 
third-party evaluation system has caused universities to pay much more 
attention to the standards mandated by MEXT in its aforementioned 
2008 notice. In fact, the responsibility for institutions receiving a third- 
party evaluation periodically has changed the role of JUAA, NIAD-QE 
and JIHEE as they are regularly involved in universities’ management. 
Second, the stakeholders who were previously members of the university 
management have now changed. Previously, universities managed their 
own affairs. Within the current system, university managers are required 
to pay much more attention to their students, students’ parents and mem- 
bers of the local community in order to enhance their reliability among 
these critical reference groups. The results of evaluations conducted by 
JUAA, NIAD-QE and JIHEE, when positive, have become highly instru- 
mental for increasing the credibility of reviewed universities. Finally, uni- 
versities in Japan had been hidebound “ivory towers” forover 55 years, 
until the creation of the evaluation system in 2004. As discussed above, 
the historical combination of overcapacity among Japanese universities 
and a declining national birthrate fundamentally changed the nature of 
Japanese higher education. Universities were forced to improve the over- 
all quality of the education they provided in order to survive, and the 
evaluation system provided the objective standards universities needed to 
achieve that goal. 

In conclusion, quality assurance in Japanese higher education not 
only has ensured the public transparency and objectivity of universities 
but has also improved their ability to recruit students and gain needed 
recognition from overseas institutions. These quality assurance activities 
have also strengthened the overall educational capacities of the higher 
education system. One inescapable conclusion is that the effect of these 
external requirements has operated to change and improve the conven- 
tional culture of university management to the overall benefit of their 
institutions. 


NOTES 


1. JUAA is using several US accreditation agencies as a model. It 
started accrediting activities in 1951 for universities applying for full 
membership in JUAA, and revised its university accreditation system 
based on requesting a “self-study” by each university in 1996. 
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2. The same resolution was also approved at the 119th, 120th and 
121st general meetings of APUJ in October 2003, March 2004 and 
October 2004, respectively. Available online at http://www,jihee. 
or.jp/en/about/objectives.html. Accessed: May 5, 2015. 

3. For details, please refer to 2006 Year Edition MEXT White Paper. 
Available online at http://www.mext.go.jp/b_menu/hakusho/ 
html/hpab200601/002/003/006.htm. Accessed: May 8, 2015. 

4. The Japan Times. “Japan and its birthrate: the beginning of the end or 
just a new beginning?” Available online at http://www.japantimes. 
co.jp/community/2016/02/10/voices/japan-birth-rate-beginning- 
end-just-new-beginning/#.V10cp9eyA7A. Accessed: May 6, 2016. 

5. These are called Certified Evaluation and Accreditation Organizations 
in Japan. 

6. The other is on school corporations for financial planning and 

management. 

. All full-time teaching staff is part of a research unit. 

8. Twice a week, 180 minutes. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Quality Assurance and Quality Culture 
at a Public Higher Education Institution: 
A View from Within 


Fauza Ab. Ghaffar and A. Abrizah 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the last few decades, the global higher education landscape has 
undergone rapid transformation. This transformation is characterized by 
the massification of higher education as reflected by the increased number 
of higher education institutions (HEIs) and higher education students, 
diversity in types and structure of HEIs and the growth of transborder 
educational institutions. Such development has led to the greater need 
for consistency and accountability of this sector. The changing scenario 
of higher education also leads to the need or demand for a change in the 
quality assurance (QA) mechanisms in the institutions, and thus, the push 
for a more systematic and formal quality movement at national and inter- 
national levels. 

In many countries or regions, the 1990s marked the beginning of the 
introduction of systematic quality management in the education sector 
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(Vinzant and Vinzant 1996). Before this, the QA mechanisms between 
institutions and countries varied in nature, scope and purpose. In fact, 
the definition of the term “quality in education” was also elusive, ranging 
in its meaning and application from quality as being “excellent or excep- 
tional, as being consistent, quality equated with customer satisfaction, as 
being value for money, as being fitness for purpose and also quality viewed 
as transformative” (Harvey and Knight 1996). However, since then, a 
consensus has gradually emerged that there is no “correct” definition, and 
thus, many of the definitions employed in practice may tend to be mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

In the context of the unprecedented growth and increased diversity 
of higher education providers in the Asia Pacific region, especially over 
the past decade and a half in the developing context of massification, for 
many countries QA has been regarded as primarily a suite of accountability 
mechanisms—thus the formulation of quality indicators largely reflecting 
minimum standards of performance, as well as the need for monitoring 
and reporting of institutions’ performance in meeting those requirements. 
These quality indicators or requirements have focused primarily around 
the functions of the institutions, mainly teaching and learning, research 
and services supporting these core processes. 

In many countries, the notion of accountability is related to the need 
“to account to some authority,” often a central governmental entity for an 
institution’s actions and activities. Jones (1992) noted the link of account- 
ability to an authority and that the nature of the authority varies ranging 
from the central government to professional bodies or even independent 
quality-related agencies at the international, regional or national levels. In 
response to this proliferation of quality “authorities,” one can observe the 
emergence of highly generalized quality frameworks or guidelines at the 
national and/or regional levels and the establishment of quality agencies 
in a wide variety of countries and across regions. These authorities often 
have come to act or play the role of external quality entities, and as the 
quality movement has matured, they have been complemented or even 
replaced in some countries by internal quality units or agencies established 
solely within an institution. These quality units or agencies, which act as 
the main drivers for quality within an institution, are usually subjected to 
monitoring by the external agencies. 

Thus, currently one can observe not only the mushrooming of external 
quality agencies and regulatory bodies but also the proliferation of various 
approaches, mechanisms and QA systems instituted by a large number of 
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higher education providers. The quality systems put in place vary consid- 
erably, and more importantly, perhaps the vigor and discipline that attach 
to QA activities differ across institutions and countries. The underlying 
argument of this chapter is that the QA activities of an institution tend to 
move progressively from the initial step of instituting a QA system, pro- 
cesses and procedures very much in response to the external requirements 
and aligned to external QA, to one in which internal QA activities play a 
more dominant role. At this stage, institutions may develop an internal 
quality culture adapted to their own institutional realities. These devel- 
opments follow the presumption that the emergence of an institutional 
quality culture is meant to relate closely to the surrounding organizational 
culture and, more importantly, should be firmly based on shared beliefs, 
values expectations and commitments of those who constitute and popu- 
late an institution. 

QA and the notion of a quality culture are interrelated. Some hold that 
a quality culture can be brought into being and be enforced by a system 
or structure put in place which would stimulate shared values and beliefs 
about the various dimensions of quality (Harvey and Stensaker 2008). 
However, they are not necessarily the same thing—an organization can 
have a quality assurance system (QAS) in place, but it does not necessarily 
result in the creation of a quality culture. 

According to the European University Associations organization (EUA 
2006), a quality culture is an organizational culture that aims to enhance 
quality permanently. Such a quality culture has two main characteristics: 
(a) a structural /managerial element with defined and formal QA processes 
and (b) an agent to coordinate individual quality efforts (QA) that gives 
rise to a cultural /psychological context of shared values, beliefs and com- 
mitment. By EUA’s (2006) definition, the former is reflected through 
tools and processes to define, measure, evaluate and enhance quality; and 
the latter is reflected through personal commitment to strive for quality at 
the individual level, and through individual attitudes and awareness that 
add up to the culture at the collective level. As such, communication, par- 
ticipation and trust should be evident in an organizational quality culture. 
The idea of the model of a quality culture is that every quality develop- 
ment process has a comprehensive structural element and is carried out by 
actors who are committed, competent and understand quality as a relation 
which has to be realized in negotiation processes that will leave visible 
and invisible imprints in the organizational quality activities (Ehlers and 
Schneckenberg 2010). 
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Based on the premise that QA and a surrounding quality culture are 
two closely related processes and that QA is a component of quality cul- 
ture (Loukkola and Zhang 2010), this chapter traces the evolution of the 
quality movement in Malaysia’s first and oldest university—the University 
of Malaya (UM). More importantly, the authors will seek to make clear the 
relationship between QA and a quality culture and ascertain the level to 
which quality is embraced within the institution. In particular, we are con- 
cerned with the degree to which the routines and procedures employed to 
assess a system are merely that or whether practices have been developed 
and put in place with sufficient vitality for them to constitute the basis 
of what we may impute to be a quality culture. Within this sense of the 
process, QA has now become an important ingredient of the Malaysian 
Higher Education System. 

The questions to be posed as the primary contribution of this chapter 
since QA’s early implementation circa 2007 are: “How far has this sys- 
tem evolved?” and “Does it remain as merely quality assurance or has QA 
evolved into a culture?” These questions shall be analyzed in the context 
of the UM. 


AN OVERVIEW OF QUALITY ASSURANCE IN MALAYSIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Quality is an important issue in higher education in Malaysia. For the 
range of interested parties in the education process including all its 
stakeholders in one way or another, quality always has been important, 
although it was frequently taken for granted. Even on the eve of the con- 
temporary “modern period,” Hurley had pointed to a range of changed 
circumstances, including increased levels of participation, widening access, 
pressure on human and physical resources, the emergence of appraisal, 
audit and assessment mechanisms as having raised the profile of “quality” 
within the overall higher education endeavor (Hurley 1992). The quality 
of higher education has also been a long-standing concern for employ- 
ers, in their roles as graduate recruiters and as research and training col- 
laborators. Thus, since 1996, Malaysia has embarked on a formalized and 
structured system of QA in order to meet the challenges and concerns 
of these external constituencies. Prior to this, QA mechanisms were pri- 
marily institution-based, each institution putting in place or implement- 
ing its own rules, regulations or guidelines in an isolated and largely ad 
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hoc manner. Overall, throughout the higher education environment, no 
monitoring system had been put in place to gauge the range and degree 
of whatever implementation of quality was taking place, thus making an 
effort to assess the effects of such mechanisms. For professional academic 
programs, QA was accomplished through program accreditation con- 
ducted by various professional bodies. The extent of “QA” activity that 
was taking place was in the degree to which public HEIs were subjected to 
regulations from Malaysia’s Ministry of Education and the Public Service 
Department. In retrospect, given what was to come with the emergence of 
a more complete QA movement, such a regulatory regime was imperfect 
and incomplete. 

The proliferation of private HEIs beginning in the late 1980s created 
doubts about the overall quality of higher education in the country, which 
led in turn to the establishment of the National Accreditation Board 
(LAN) in 1996. LAN, however, focused only on private institutions, and 
to provide for quality provision over the whole of Malaysian higher edu- 
cation in 2002, the Quality Assurance Division (QAD) of the Ministry 
of Education was established, which focused on public HEIs. However, 
different standards and practices concerning QA existed between the two 
agencies. Furthermore, it was evident that the QAD of the Ministry of 
Higher Education lacked the ability and capability especially in terms of 
resources and talent to carry out its function as an external quality agency. 

With these developments, HEIs which had on their own initiative 
developed some form of QA were required to implement the Quality 
Management System (QMS) mainly based on the standards of the ISO: 
9001. Most HEIs adopted some form of this system, albeit with vary- 
ing scope for education (academic programs and teaching and learning), 
research or services. Till date, most institutions and universities have main- 
tained their ISO certification. 

In an effort to harmonize the QA of both private and the public HEIs, 
the Malaysian Qualifications Agency (MQA, http://www.mqa.gov.my/) 
was established in 2007 by merging the functions of the LAN and the 
QAD of the Ministry of Education. This event also marks the stipulation 
and enforcement of the Malaysian Qualifications Framework (MQF) with 
two complementary codes of practice: the Code of Practice for Programme 
Accreditation (COPPA) and the Code of Practice for Institutional Audit 
(COPIA). The role of the MQA was stipulated by the MQA Act 679 
(Malaysia 2007) as: 
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The Agency shall be responsible for the implementation of the national frame- 
work to be known as the “Malaysian Qualifications Framework,” consisting of 
qualifications, programmes and higher education providers based on a set of 
criteria and standards including learning outcomes achteved and credits based 
on students’ academic load. 


The establishment of both the MQA and the MQF marks an important 
milestone in the QA of Malaysian higher education. The framework pro- 
vides a common benchmarking standard across all HEIs—thus creating 
important harmonization instruments at both programmatic and insti- 
tutional levels. In implementing this function, MQA takes the approach 
of carrying out program accreditation and institutional assessments to 
ensure that programs offered meet and maintain the standards stipulated 
by COPPA. Meanwhile, concurrently, most institutions maintain the qual- 
ity management system put in place earlier and are subject to both internal 
quality monitoring and external verification. Professional programs mean- 
while are also subjected to the requirements of their respective professional 
bodies. Many programs also voluntarily subject themselves to national and 
external accreditation by various bodies. 

Common to all QA systems and frameworks are the requirements of 
monitoring and improvement through an internal quality process insti- 
tuted within the institution. This encourages institutions to establish their 
own internal quality agencies in the form of a department or unit or center 
charged with quality monitoring, especially in terms of assuring confor- 
mity to the external frameworks. In some ways, the size, resources and 
authority given to the institutional quality assurance (IQA) entity reflect 
the level of maturity of the institution’s QA system and its commitment 
toward quality. 

The work of the MQA revolves around two major approaches to assure 
quality in Malaysian higher education: the first approach is to accredit 
programs and qualifications; the second is to audit institutions or their 
components. Without compromising the quality of program accreditation 
practices, MQA started to empower the responsibilities of QA to HEIs 
by introducing a self-accrediting process. In 2010, the MQA carried out 
institutional audits. Based on the findings of these audits, eight institutions 
were given the status of being self-accreditated. These eight universities 
comprised four public HEIs and four branch campuses of foreign universi- 
ties. By 2012, the number had increased to nine. The status of self-accredi- 
tation gives these universities the authority to accredit their own programs, 
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and the MQA monitors them at regular intervals through institutional 
assessment. One of the major criteria and requirements for an institution 
to gain and retain this status is a stable and well-institutionalized IQA sys- 
tem and agency. This drive toward gaining self-accreditation has seen HEIs 
place considerable emphasis on enhancing their IQA system and agencies. 


QuaALItTy ASSURANCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


UM in Kuala Lumpur is the first and oldest institution of higher institu- 
tion in Malaysia. UM is a comprehensive and intensive research-focused 
university. It is comprised of 12 faculties, 2 academies, 2 centers and 4 
institutes—all these are regarded as academic centers of responsibility 
(CoR), and together they offer 111 undergraduate and 130 postgraduate 
programs. All these programs are MQF compliant and registered in the 
Malaysian Qualifications Registry (MQR)—a registry of MQA-accredited 
programs that ensures accredited higher education qualifications are reg- 
istered and made available for reference to all stakeholders. UM employs 
about 2500 academic staff and serves a total of 22,500 students at an 
undergraduate: postgraduate ratio of about 1:1.06. As a research uni- 
versity, the desired ratio would be 1:2. About 5 and 10 percent of the 
undergraduate and postgraduate students, respectively, are international 
students. UM’s international students come from 84 countries. 

UM’s quality system has evolved through several phases which may be 
categorized as conventional, transitional and transformational: 


1. Conventional—period prior to the year 2000; characterized by 
institutional-based; isolated and ad hoc quality instruments and 
mechanisms of quality assurance; 

2. Transitional—2000-2007; characterized by a formal, unified 
approach, holistic in nature based on national/international frame- 
work /standards/guidelines. During this period, UM implemented 
the QMS based on the MS ISO 9001:2000; 

3. Transformational—2007 onward; enhancement of IQA and having 
gained the status of self-accreditation. Taking deliberate steps to 
bring about continual improvement in the effectiveness of the learn- 
ing experience of students. 


Since 2001, the implementation of the QMS has marked the begin- 
ning of a deliberate effort to fully gain the value of the QAS that was put 
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in place. The UM-QMS is holistic and comprehensive in nature, which 
means that processes of certification cover all of its core processes which 
include teaching and learning, research and support services that encom- 
pass human resource utilization, infrastructure and assets, finance, com- 
mercialization, student affairs and library functions as well as sports and 
cultural services. Unlike many other universities, this certification is com- 
prehensive; that is, the certification covers all the CoR of the university. 

The implementation of QMS saw UM carrying out all the required 
activities of QA: documentation and records; customer satisfaction moni- 
toring; internal quality control through internal audits, corrective, preven- 
tive actions and continual quality improvement. To date, UM has gone 
through six certifications and the QMS remains in place. It also forms 
the backbone for other QA requirements in teaching and learning, and 
research. The enforcement of the MQF in 2007 saw the expansion of 
the functions of the quality system to include reviewing the quality of 
academic programs and with the status of self-accreditation in 2010, in 
a manner and to a degree which would be conduced by an accreditation 
agency. 

The existence of two main frameworks implemented in prior periods, 
that is, the ISO 9001:2000 and the MQEF and its related standards, meant 
that UM was implementing yet another new approach to quality monitor- 
ing and assurance, that is, what the institution referred as an integrated 
approach based on a self-developed manual combining the requirements 
of the ISO and the MQE that allowed monitoring to be carried out 
simultaneously. 

The above development has also been aligned with that of the internal 
QA agency in the university. This started as a quality committee reporting 
to a quality unit and is currently a quality center, a development that has 
resulted in changes in the nature of leadership and resources employed. 
At UM, the central agency is also supported by quality committees at the 
CoR, each headed by the deans or directors, who are in turn assisted by a 
quality manager, and a document controller, who are designated as qual- 
ity champions and movers in their respective faculties /institutes/centers 
and academies. 

To verify that the program is in compliance with MQEF as well as to 
ascertain the appropriateness and adequacy of the program’s educational 
arrangement as set by the code of practice, the university has undergone 
two institutional-based audits by panels appointed by the MQA. These 
are the self-accreditation audit of 2010 and a special postgraduate audit in 
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2013. On both occasions, the strength and authority of the IQA of UM 
were highlighted as indicated below by the self-accreditation audit: 


“Given its strong and dynamic Quality Management System (QMS) with its 10 
core processes on all aspects of teaching and learning in place UM has the QA 
system necessary for it to successfully pursue its vision & mission. There is also 
management commitment, staff acceptance at all levels, and the necessary inter- 
nal control and monitoring systems for continual improvements throughout the 
system. The panel is assured of the University’s commitment to Continual Quality 
Improvement (CQI)”. 

“The MQA panel expresses appreciation of the University’s efforts to embark on 
its Quality Journey in terms of internationally certified Quality Frameworks, 
about a decade ago”. 

“The gradual but focused attention given to the internal quality assurance agenda 
is clear evidence that prominent organisational status is given continue quality 
improvement ”’. 


(Excerpt from Academic Performance Audit Report by MQA Audit 
Panel 2010) 

From the above testimony, it can be concluded that UM has put in 
place a strong and stable QAS with tools and processes to define, mea- 


sure, 


evaluate, assure and enhance quality. The following are the traits of 


the University of Malaya Quality Assurance (UMQA): 


l. 


z 


Development of policies and procedures for each process based on 
both external and internal requirements. 

A system of self-monitoring and evaluation. This is seen in terms of 
the internal audit process carried out at regular intervals based on a 
structured procedure and guidelines, supported by sufficient resources 
as in the employment of trained internal auditors. The annual and 
periodical thematic audit is commissioned from time to time by the 
top management and if often complemented by self-audits at the CoR. 


. Program self-assessment and self-accreditation based on the require- 


ments of the MQE and related professional bodies. 


. Continual quality initiatives based on issues identified both from 


internal and external monitoring and assessment. 


. Still subjected to external monitoring from the respective related 


third-party agencies /bodies. 


But the question at this juncture is: do all these procedures and initia- 
tives add up to the university having created an internal quality culture: 
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QUALITY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA: ASSURANCE OR 
CULTURE? 


Returning to the query posed at the beginning of this chapter, this is a 
question posed by virtually every Malaysian university as they seek to move 
beyond the formal requirements of externally directed quality reviews to the 
promotion of behaviors at every level of the organization that are framed 
and measured by their relative contribution of a commonly understood 
notion of quality. And while disciplined and concrete objective research 
has yet to be carried out to fully document this terrain, the following can 
be suggested as indicative of the direction that is emerging at UM: 


1. External testimony from panels and fellow quality managers from 
other institutions indicate that UM has followed a remarkable jour- 
ney in its quality endeavor and is considered as a showcase example 
of a quality system in place. This recognition is reflected in the vari- 
ous consultation requests with regard to the development of a QA 
system for a higher education institution from both internal and 
external universities. 

2. The testimony and certification given by external bodies are another 
reflection of the university’s success in its quality endeavor. Most 
external assessors are especially impressed by the university’s success 
in maintaining the ISO certification, and professional accreditors 
often cite the quality of the program accredited to the systematic 
monitoring and documentation system put in place as a requirement 
of the QMS. 

3. Self-monitoring has to a certain extent been a normal practice in the 
institution. Furthermore, corrective actions are also a norm, address- 
ing the issues raised as a result of the various processes of 
self-monitoring. Quality within UM has been understood as to aim 
for continuous improvement, instead of ad hoc and instrumentaliz- 
ing evaluations. 

4. The management of the university is committed to and supports the 
quality initiatives—is reflected in the prominent authority, resources 
and support given to quality initiatives and requirements in all core 
processes of the university as well as the incentives and consideration 
given to quality involvement. 


On the other hand, within this overall positive process some relevant 
issues remain. For example: 
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1. External versus Internal Drive 


UM is still required and to a certain extent has chosen to rely on exter- 
nal standards and assessment. For example, there are voices suggesting 
that the university abandon its reliance on external audits and certifica- 
tion. The argument is made that if the QA system is stable and embraced 
by its subject population, it is sufficient that QA be managed, assured, 
monitored and improved based on internally driven motives, culture and 
initiatives. If this is the case, the argument is made, there is perhaps no 
need for further external certification. 

As for the process of self-accreditation, UM still uses or depends on 
external standards. In actual fact, the argument is made, the university 
should be able to devise its own standards and code of practices—of 
course in line and perhaps above those of the MQEF and its related docu- 
ments /requirements. A question worth asking is: should UM go beyond 
the national requirements and take the initiative of defining its QA systems 
in a way that fits its own mission, objectives and values? 


2. A bottom-up and top-down approach to quality 


At UM, the top management and the quality managers are the major 
proponents of quality. Early on, it was a top-down process, and over the 
past 12 years, this seems to still be largely the case. Quality efforts taken 
are mostly reactive in nature usually responding to instructions from above 
or outside the university structure. One major concern is: has quality 
seeped through the various layers of the university’s community, or does it 
remain the primary concern and business of management structures? Do 
the academics still see the QA processes as a burden with which they must 
comply? Do they experience ownership of the concept, or do they feel 
detached from it in their everyday activities? 


3. Quality in Mind or on Paper? 


In many ways this is the critical issue. Is there persuasive evidence that 
all aspects of quality are embraced by the university community? While one 
can point to some aspects such as those in administrative services where 
a quality framework appears to have been consolidated in the minds and 
spirits of the community, in other important areas such as in teaching and 
learning, it tends to remain a largely paper exercise. For example, in many 
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aspects of the planning, implementing, assessing and evaluating within the 
teaching and learning processes, much improvement is needed to translate 
quality-informed processes to real effective decisions. There is a necessity 
to involve key stakeholders in program committees and to embrace a trend 
toward developing alumni relations and alumni questionnaires that would 
feed into quality discussions. The key question remains whether students 
have been consulted in a meaningful way such as in course planning and 
course development. So even within the relatively well-developed routines 
of the continually emergent quality culture at UM, the question remains 
whether the aspiration of quality has yet come to exist at the interpersonal 
level where its existence can be self-actuated beyond the reach of formal 
administrative means. 


(CONCLUSION 


This chapter has sought to provide some insights from within the major 
Malaysian institution of higher education regarding the dynamic interplay 
between QA as a formal process and the daily operations of a quality cul- 
ture. The internal insights are based on the authors’ own experiences and 
observations with quality management at the institution level, as asses- 
sors/auditors for UM and other universities in the country, and also as 
actors in the formulation of quality policies and procedures at both the 
national and the university level. 

Thus far, it is sufficient to conclude that Malaysian HEIs have traveled 
a long journey on the road to effective QA. UM is no exception. While 
it is safe to suggest that over the years the UM has put a commendable 
QA and management system in place, the journey toward building a more 
extensive quality culture continues. This is seen to be a challenging task in 
which part of the challenges are the exercise of academic freedom, the lack 
of shared vision and the prevailing culture of universities based on the priv- 
ileging of individual autonomy which is often jealously guarded (Colling 
and Harvey 1995). As an old institution, UM definitely has faced and will 
continue to confront these challenges. However, the institution’s mission 
is well set and clear, and the respective authorities are well aware of the 
challenges that face the newly crafted mission of the Quality Management 
and Enhancement Centre (QMEC, https://qmec2015.um.edu.my/) 
of UM, which coordinates all academic QA activities; monitors program 
audit documentation by the CoR; assists in the preparation of CoR insti- 
tutional audit and program audits and makes quality everybody’s business. 
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The development of a quality culture, and its implementation into orga- 
nizational contexts viewed as a part of the overall organizational culture, 
has not yet developed a strong tradition in research and theory (Ehlers 
and Schneckenberg 2010). Ample evidence exists that QA demands the 
emergence of a broader view with respect to the development of the orga- 
nization’s quality culture. Such a development will entail the need for 
incorporating new values and negotiating future directions on the quality 
journey with the aim of rooting quality within rituals, symbols and the 
many diverse activities of the organization. To the present, little empirical 
work has been published in this very field. It is the intent of our further 
work to move on to the field of empirical research and seek to find and 
document evidence, good practices and methodologies that stimulate QA 
and root them in holistic approaches to the attainment of a quality culture. 
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PART II 


Extending the Research of HE 
Quality Assurance 


CHAPTER.9 


Creating a Culture of Quality: Navigating 
Change Toward a Culturally Responsive 
General Education Program 


Valentina M. Abordonado 


INTRODUCTION 


The new general education program at Hawar’i Pacific University (HPU) 
is an example of organizational change that attempts to achieve greater 
permeability between the boundaries of the organization and the broader 
cultural context in which it is embedded. Specifically, it provides a lib- 
eral arts foundation set in the rich, cultural context of Hawai’i. It delivers 
diverse courses outside the major to inspire lifelong learning by intro- 
ducing our students to ideas, perspectives, and experiences relevant to 
their lives. It envisions a unique curriculum to include the Hawaiian cul- 
tural context, HPU as the American gateway to Asia and the Pacific, an 
internationally diverse and engaged student body, and experiential learn- 
ing rooted in a tropical island community. 

To achieve this aim, HPU engaged its faculty in making quality improve- 
ments to the current general education program. In 2011, just shortly 
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before the conception of the new general education curriculum, our uni- 
versity welcomed a new university president, Dr. Geoffrey Bannister, who 
values shared governance between faculty and administration. He imme- 
diately focused on creating a student-centered university by cocreating a 
new university strategic plan with students, faculty, staff, and administra- 
tion that was approved by the Board of Trustees in July 2012. 

As part of the strategic planning process, HPU declared its mission as 
an international learning community set in the rich cultural context of 
Hawaii where students from around the world join faculty and staff for an 
American education built on a liberal arts foundation, where our innovative 
graduate programs anticipate the changing needs of the community, and 
where we prepare our graduates to live, work, and learn as active members 
of a global society. HPU’s vision was for a university that would be consis- 
tently ranked among the United States’ top ten Western, independent, and 
comprehensive universities leveraging its geographic position between the 
Western and Eastern hemispheres and its relationship around the Pacific 
Rim to deliver an educational experience that is distinct among campuses 
(HPU General Education Program Revision Proposal, p. 13). 

Our general education program sought to align itself with the univer- 
sity’s mission and vision by declaring its intention to help students lead 
exultant and courageous lives as intelligent members of a complex society. 
The program does this by introducing students to different ways of know- 
ing, challenging them to become creative and innovative both within their 
chosen career fields and in their wider lives, and by preparing them for 
the challenges and opportunities of the twenty-first century. The general 
education program further established its goal to provide its students with 
a liberal arts foundation set in the cultural context of Hawai’ by proposing 
courses that would inspire lifelong learning, introduce students to ideas, 
perspectives, and experiences relevant to their lives, and cultivate the skills, 
knowledge, and values expected of all educated persons (HPU General 
Education Program Revision Proposal, p. 13). 


RESPONSIVENESS OF THE INITIATIVE TO CURRENT [TRENDS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


In its efforts to achieve quality improvement, the general education pro- 
gram at HPU was designed to respond to current trends in higher educa- 
tion. The Lumina Foundation (2015) reports that, according to the most 
recent available data (2013), only 40 percent of working-age Americans 
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(ages 25-64) have attained at least a two-year degree. Minority students 
fare even worse; degree attainment among Blacks is just 28 percent, among 
Native Americans just 23 percent, and among Hispanics just 20 percent. 
Further, the fiscal reality is that student loan debt has now surpassed 1 
trillion dollars and the average tuition increases 8 percent a year (Chopra 
2012; Kantrowitz 2012). Such debt presents a substantial burden to all 
graduates, especially those who choose to enter lower-paying public ser- 
vice careers, suffer setbacks such as unemployment or serious illness, or 
fail to complete their degree. The combination of poor student outcomes 
and increasing educational cost has led to additional scrutiny by the US 
Department of Education about institutional quality and a new emphasis 
on accountability for results from colleges and universities. In response to 
these trends, the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC), 
which accredits Hawai’i Pacific University, revised its reaccreditation pro- 
cedures in 2013, with an increased emphasis on standards and learning 
outcomes, student retention, and student graduation rates (WASC 2012). 

In this way, WASC worked in concert with other regional accredit- 
ing bodies to ensure the achievement of the goals of a general education 
program, which the Association of American Colleges and Universities 
(2015) defines as a broad and multidisciplinary liberal education “delib- 
erately designed to prepare all students for life, work, and citizenship by 
fostering their knowledge of the wider world (science, cultures, histories, 
societies, values) and by preparing them to think analytically and learn 
collaboratively” (v). 

HPU’s general education program had many models to select from 
within this broad charge; indeed, there are many approaches to providing 
students with a broad general education before they concentrate on their 
major. Many universities like Columbia, St. John’s, and the University of 
Chicago, for instance, offer an extensive common core experience that 
cuts across disciplinary boundaries and centers on key economic, histori- 
cal, literary, philosophical, and theological texts (Mintz 2014). Another 
approach to general education requires students to take courses across a 
spectrum of academic areas: the arts, the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the natural sciences. HPU incorporates this approach with courses in 
“The Creative Arts” (arts), “Traditions and Movements That Shape the 
World” (humanities), and “The Natural World” (natural sciences). 

Yet another approach is to define the core curriculum thematically 
with topics such as cultural traditions, cultural change, social analyses, and 
moral reasoning. When these are combined with general introductory sur- 
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vey courses that emphasize breadth rather than specific content, students 
may develop the habits of mind and methodological approaches of diverse 
disciplines that enable them to think analytically and critically within par- 
ticular disciplinary frameworks, such as Harvard’s curriculum that seeks to 
“connect a student’s liberal education—that is, an education conducted 
in a spirit of free inquiry, rewarding in its own right—to life beyond col- 
lege” (Mintz 2014). HPU’s new general education adopts this approach 
with thematic curriculum areas such as “Hawaii and the Pacific,” “The 
American Experience,” “Global Crossroads and Diversity,” “Technology 
and Innovation,” and “The Sustainable World.” 

Finally, another approach emphasizes interdisciplinary learning expe- 
riences, commonly featuring a team-taught approach that involves fac- 
ulty from diverse disciplines, such as the common core at Portland State 
University, which encourages students to make creative connections across 
disciplines, or the University of Texas Rio Grande, which provides a unified 
core focusing on a broad multidisciplinary theme (Mintz 2014). HPU’s 
new general education curriculum envisions team-taught courses that take 
an experiential, multidisciplinary approach, but the courses within the 
identified curriculum areas have yet to achieve this vision. 

Seemingly disconnected from these disciplinary or content-focused 
curricula are skills development courses common in most general educa- 
tion programs and favored by most regional accrediting agencies, such 
as those offered as part of HPU’s new general education curriculum in 
“critical thinking,” “written communication and information literacy,” 
and “quantitative analysis and symbolic reasoning.” Some universities try 
to integrate these skills development courses with content-focused courses 
with initiatives such as writing across the curriculum, or with alternative 
options, such as HPU’s logic or statistics courses in lieu of more traditional 
quantitative reasoning courses. HPU also offers a first-year program that 
fosters learning communities, develops student leadership skills, acclimates 
first-year students to university life, and connects them to other students, 
faculty, and staff. Such personal contact with professors and cocurricular 
activities that foster high-impact, experiential learning strive to achieve 
greater student engagement and retention. HPU is also experimenting 
with online and hybrid learning models and have an election mechanism 
to provide a common core for all students, rather than a common core 
defined by particular colleges, such as the one at UC Berkeley. 

What is remarkable about HPU is its expressed intent to educate the 
whole person and help students to achieve self-actualization by inspiring 
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lifelong learning; by introducing our students to ideas, perspectives, and 
experiences relevant to their lives; by challenging them to become creative 
and innovative both within their chosen career fields and their wider lives; 
and by preparing them for the challenges and opportunities of the twenty- 
first century. 

More work remains to be done in this area as the education of the 
whole person also attempts “to cultivate students’ social, emotional, phys- 
ical, and ethical development and to foster creativity, promote psychologi- 
cal well-being, stimulate a rich and thoughtful interior life, explore core 
beliefs, encourage social engagement, and cultivate empathy and an ethic 
of service and caring” (Mintz 2014). HPU’s general education program 
envisions increased opportunities for service learning and civic engage- 
ment, and cocurricular activities that encourage dialogue about social, cul- 
tural, political, and global concerns. These opportunities, along with other 
high-impact practices, such as first-year seminars, learning communities, 
writing intensive courses, collaborative assignments and projects, under- 
graduate research, diversity/global learning seminars, internships, and 
capstone courses and projects, will help us achieve a holistic general educa- 
tion program that is not only multidisciplinary but also multidimensional. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INITIATIVE TO THE QUALITY 
MOVEMENT 


This initiative has reflected the philosophy of the quality continuous 
improvement model, which is a data-driven, systematic, and process- 
focused approach to planning, doing, studying, and acting. Specifically, it 
subscribed to the seven-step Shewhart cycle (Ishikawa circle): identifying 
an improvement opportunity, evaluating the problem and setting a target 
for improvement, analyzing the root causes of the problem, planning and 
implementing actions to correct the root causes, studying the results to 
confirm that the actions achieve the target, maintaining the improved level 
of performance, and planning for the future. 

At its disposal were a host of analytical tools for generating ideas, mak- 
ing decisions, analyzing problems, and analyzing data (AFQI 1993). 

HPU’s interest in the quality improvement process was inspired by its 
enduring interest in the scholarship of teaching and learning. Interestingly, 
one of the preferred methods of inquiry for the scholarship of teach- 
ing and learning is action research, which parallels many of the quality 
improvement steps described above. Indeed, this process of defining the 
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variables and research questions; collecting, analyzing, and interpreting 
data; and finally, planning the next action steps closely aligns with the 
quality continuous improvement process (Mills 2014). Such research is 
less concerned with matters of external validity or the degree to which 
the study results are generalizable or applicable to groups and environ- 
ments outside of the research setting. Rather, action research scholars, 
such as Kincheloe (1991), ask: “Is ‘trustworthiness’ a more appropriate 
word to use?” (p. 135). Similarly, Wolcott (1994) suggests, “...‘under- 
standing’ seems to encapsulate the idea as well as any other everyday 
term” (p. 367). In the same way, Greenwood and Levin (2000) argue 
that, because action researchers do not make claims to context-free knowl- 
edge (i.e. action research by its very nature is based in the context for 
learning), issues of credibility, validity, and reliability are measured by the 
willingness of researchers and stakeholders “to act on the results of the 
action research” (p. 98). In short, like continuous quality improvement, 
the validity of action research “depends on whether the solution to the 
problem (the planned intervention or improvement) actually solves the 
problem” (Mills, p. 115). 

HPU’s new general education program has made significant strides 
toward continuous quality improvements. It has reduced the complexity 
of its structure, program, and the number of learning outcomes from 44 
learning outcomes to just 13, making the assessment process less oner- 
ous and time-consuming. Importantly, it has also reduced the number of 
credits required for graduation from 124 to 120, and the general educa- 
tion credit requirements from 57 to 36, making it possible for students 
to graduate in four years while pursuing a double major or a minor and 
engaging in high-impact experiences, such as research, internships, and 
study abroad. These reductions have also increased the number of avail- 
able unrestricted electives and dramatically decreased time to graduation 
for transfer students and students needing to take developmental courses. 
In this way, HPU has eliminated one of the biggest barriers to graduation 
observed by Christensen and Eyring (2011), which is a problematic mix- 
ture of excessive credits required for graduation, the major, and general 
education that create graduation delays for students. Jones and Wellman 
(2009) suggest that this more prescribed path through a narrower and 
more coherent range of curriculum options leads to better retention, since 
advising is more straightforward, scheduling is easier to predict, and stu- 
dents are less likely to get lost in the process. For, as Gaston and Gaff 
(2009) remind us, “When students routinely discuss the general education 
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program as a set of requirements that must be endured before meaningful 
study can begin, it should be clear that the opportunity of a generation 
has been missed.” 

To a certain extent, the new general education curriculum strives to 
reduce the competition among programs for enrollment numbers. Such a 
mind-set leads to a more faculty- and program-centered approach than to 
a student-centered approach. While a certain amount of competition for 
courses still exists, limiting the number of courses in each curriculum area 
to six to eight substantially reduces this rivalry among programs. Further, 
the decision not to make significant structural changes to the new gen- 
eral education program for the first two years allows HPU to make data- 
driven, evidence-based decisions about the optimal number and type of 
course to offer in each curriculum area. 

Importantly, changes to this point have utilized the familiar tools of 
quality improvement. These have included faculty surveys; student sur- 
veys; student focus groups; multiple program meetings; university stra- 
tegic planning meetings and study groups; data collection and research; 
meetings with executive, administrative, faculty, staff, and student stake- 
holders; campus visits to other universities and institutions; attendance 
and presentations at WASC and Association of American College and 
Universities (AACU) meetings, workshops, and conferences; informal 
“talk story” meetings with multiple stakeholders; analyses of other gen- 
eral education programs, creation of a wiki Web site, hosting of a con- 
ference for faculty and staff; and working and advisory group meetings. 
These activities preceded multiple drafts and positive feedback from fac- 
ulty, student, and administration on a strategic implementation plan that 
proposed a new mission statement, a new purpose statement, three pro- 
gram objectives, 11 curriculum areas, 13 student learning outcomes, and 
12 courses, and a budgetary plan to support resource requirements. In 
addition to special faculty forums, a faculty retreat, and multilevel cur- 
ricular approval meetings, this process also established and expanded mul- 
tiple community partnerships to support the civic engagement learning 
outcome requirement for two curriculum areas (Hawai’i and the Pacific 
and The Sustainable World). Many of these interesting partnerships, fos- 
tered through the Native Hawaiian Speakers’series, have been lost with 
the departure of the former Assistant Dean for General Education and 
chief architect of this program, but a Hawai’i and Pacific Speakers’ series 
planned for fall 2015 will restore some of this emphasis, which will be 
critical to delivering a culturally responsive program. 
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In sum, the critical challenges emerging from the analysis of this qual- 
ity improvement to the current general education program include the 
need for faculty across disciplines, departments, and colleges to collabo- 
rate, to develop and to deliver robust and authentic assessments of student 
learning as measured by criteria-based analytic rubrics that will lend them- 
selves to analysis of findings and continuous, curricular improvement. To 
this end, in fall 2015, the HPU’s general education program launched an 
institution-wide assessment system, supported by a powerful software tool. 

In addition, the new general education initiative needs to achieve a 
truly multidimensional stature that provides more multidisciplinary, 
team-taught, and experiential courses, increased opportunities for service 
learning and civic engagement, and cocurricular activities that encourage 
dialogue about social, cultural, political, and global concerns. To this end, 
the HPU general education program continued the cocurricular view- 
points film series and launched a Hawai’i and Pacific Speakers’ series. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AS A CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE 
CURRICULUM 


As a culturally responsive curriculum, HPU’s general education program 
is distinct from some of the earliest iterations of the quality movement, 
which is devoid of any reference to cultural contexts. Indeed, this flaw in 
the quality improvement model is curious, particularly since it has been 
argued that culture is, in fact, the salient feature in any human interaction 
(Abordonado 1998). To be completely fair, the quality movement at that 
time did speak about organizational culture as “a common set of values, 
beliefs, attitudes perceptions and accepted behaviors shared by individuals 
within an organization” (AFQI 1993, p. 97). Similarly, it also referred to 
culture change as “a major shift in attitudes, norms, sentiments, beliefs, 
values, operating principles and behavior of an organization” (AFQI 1993, 
p. 97). Nevertheless, it paid little attention to how the organizational cul- 
ture mirrors the broader cultural context in which it is embedded. 
HPU’s new general education program will distinguish itself by attend- 
ing to the rich, cultural context in which it is embedded by promoting cul- 
turally responsive teaching strategies, especially in curriculum areas such 
as Hawai’i and the Pacific and the Sustainable World. Gay (2000) defines 
culturally responsive teaching as using the cultural knowledge, prior expe- 
riences, and performance styles of diverse students to make learning more 
appropriate and effective for them by teaching to and through the strengths 
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of these students. According to Gay (2010), culturally responsive teaching 
is validating, comprehensive, multidimensional, empowering, transforma- 
tive, and emancipatory. Such an approach is especially relevant for HPU, 
which has been ranked No. 1 in overall diversity nationwide, based on 
ethnic, geographic, and gender diversity of the student body, thereby vali- 
dating HPU’s reputation as a global gathering place. 

Key characteristics of culturally responsive teaching for general educa- 
tion would include: 


e Acknowledging the legitimacy of the cultural heritages of different 
ethnic groups, both as legacies that affect students’ dispositions, 
attitudes, and approaches to learning and as worthy content to be 
taught in the formal curriculum. 

e Building bridges of meaningfulness between home and school expe- 
riences as well as between academic abstractions and lived socio- 
cultural realities. 

e Using of a wide variety of instructional strategies that are connected 
to different learning styles. 

e Encouraging students to know and praise their own and each other’s 
cultural heritages. 

e Incorporating multicultural information, resources, and materials in 
all the subjects and skills routinely taught in schools. (Gay 2010) 


Such a curriculum would attempt to teach through native knowledge 
in the content areas, rather than teaching about it. Specifically, it would 
engage students in values-driven, place-based, and object-oriented proj- 
ects in the classroom, using proven instructional strategies and assessment 
techniques that work well with diverse students. 

The intent of such a culturally responsive, experiential curriculum would 
be to provide a positive climate for inquiry and problem posing and to engage 
students in self-directed investigations. This experiential curriculum would 
provide for personally meaningful and self-initiated involvement and evalua- 
tion that would facilitate a pervasive change in the students’ understanding 
of and attitudes toward the Hawaiian and Pacific languages, cultures, and 
history. To create a positive climate for learning, it would make available 
learning resources, balance both the intellectual and affective components 
of learning, and engage students in learning in a risk-free environment. 

This experiential curriculum would be fully integrated into the aca- 
demic curricula, highlight reflection, and foster an ethic of social and civic 
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responsibility and would add depth to the students’ educational experi- 
ence and provide interdisciplinary opportunities for collaboration. This 
experience would promote learning among students and strengthen their 
bonds as an international community of learners. 


Values-Driven A’o is the word for education in the Hawaiian language, 
but it means much more. It implies both to learn (a’0 maz) and to teach 
(a°0 aku). These concepts embody the notion that, as one learns and 
becomes skilled (mastery), knowledge and skill are to be used and shared 
with others (generosity). To this end, students would first learn about the 
Hawaiian and Pacific cultures, history, and languages through a series of 
experiential learning experiences provided by learned scholars from the 
cultural community. Then, students would share the knowledge, skills, and 
values that they have learned through this curriculum. Specifically, they 
would collaborate to create integrated projects designed to preserve, pro- 
tect, and perpetuate Hawaiian and Pacific cultures, languages, and history. 

Five Hawaiian values would form the philosophical and knowledge 
base, which would guide students’ interactions with each other as they 
engage in place-based learning activities: 


° Imi Na‘auao—to seek knowledge. The value of Im: Na‘auao pro- 
motes the ideal of lifelong learning. 

e Ho%hi—to respect. Ho%/1 is the value of respect; it teaches us to 
honor the dignity of others and to conduct ourselves with integrity. 

°¢ Laulima—to work cooperatively. The value of /aulima encourages 
collaboration and cooperation. 

© Malama—to care for. Malamais the benevolent value of stewardship. 

e Pono—to be moral and proper. Povo is the personal and professional 
value of rightness and balance. 


Place-Based Hawaiian and Pacific place-based learning looks at the ‘ana 
(land) and local environment from a native perspective to study how it has 
been used over time, modern land use issues, and the relationships among 
place, history, culture, and tradition. Throughout such a curriculum, stu- 
dents would engage in place-based learning strategies, using Hawatian 
and Pacific settings to make connections to their cultures, languages, and 
history. Learning activities would include field trips, classroom displays, 
guest speakers, and lessons that investigate their linguistic, cultural, and 
historical traditions. 
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Olject-Oriented From maps and photographs to documents and artifacts, 
primary sources provide vital clues to the language, culture, and history 
of Hawai’i and the Pacific. Throughout this curriculum, students would 
examine primary sources to learn what they reveal about the historical, cul- 
tural, and linguistic traditions of Hawai’1. As they investigate and analyze 
primary sources, they would also explore the learning strategies designed 
to bring the Hawaiian and Pacific languages, cultures, and history to life. 


Hawatuan and Pacific Teaching and Learning Strategies Throughout this 
experiential curriculum, students would engage in five processes that con- 
stitute traditional patterns of teaching and learning in the Hawaiian and 
Pacific cultures. Based on the work of Mary Kawena Pukui (1983), the 
Hawaii Alive Project (2011) led by the Bishop Museum articulated these 
processes as Hawaiian teaching strategies: 


© Nana ka maka (The eye sees). The learner observes the task to be 
done, while the teacher models or demonstrates the task. 

°¢ Ho‘ olohe ka pepeiao (The ear listens). The learner listens to the teach- 
er’s instructions and any other sounds that clarify the task (wind, 
rain, ocean, or materials being used). Not all of the teacher’s instruc- 
tions are with words. 

© Pa‘a ka waha (Secure/shut/fasten the mouth). During this critical 
thinking stage, the learner is silent and processes the two previous 
steps. 

© Hana ka lima (Put the hands to work). The learner learns by doing 
by mimicking the teacher’s work. The teacher observes and checks 
the student’s work. 

e Ninau (Question). The learner asks questions only after achieving or 
approaching proficiency in the previous steps. The teacher may send 
the learner back to the previous steps again to self-correct. 


By grounding these teaching strategies in the values, norms, beliefs, 
and practices of the culture, educators can improve the educational expe- 
riences, achievement, and socio-emotional well-being of their students. 

In sum, a vision for a culturally responsive general education curricu- 
lum would be one that would enable our students to achieve an under- 
standing of their own sociocultural settings, respect and learn from those 
who do not share our values and cultural orientations, and interact with 
members of a global community. The goal for our students would be 
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what Glover and Friedman (2015) refers to as transcultural competence, 
which allows the educated, global citizen to adapt to diverse sociocultural 
settings, often without prior knowledge of the specific cultures involved. 
Our students would not only recognize and respect cultural differences 
but also reconcile and realize these cultural differences as opportunities for 
problem solving, innovation, and change. 
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CHAPTER, 10 


Casting the Net Wider: Coping 
with an Increasingly Diverse International 
Student Body in Australia 


Catherine Gomes 


INTRODUCTION 


As an export industry, international education in Australia is a powerhouse, 
bringing in $19 billion in full fees and associated expenditures in 2015 alone 
while impacting on secondary industries such as rental accommodation, 
hospitality and tourism. The international education sector, moreover, 
currently employs more than 130,000 people. Recognizing the signifi- 
cance of international education, on 30 April 2016, Richard Colbeck, the 
then-Minister for International Education and Training, released a long- 
term roadmap known as the National Strategy for International Education 
2025 to drive the sector for the ensuring decade. The strategy was first 
circulated as a draft a year earlier in April 2015 in order to gain feedback 
from international education stakeholders (Australian Government 2015). 
The aim of the strategy, as Minister Colbeck notes, is to strengthen and 
solidify international education as “one of the five super growth sectors 
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contributing to Australia’s transition from a resources-based to a modern 
services economy” and to “ensure Australia remains a leader in the provi- 
sion of education services to overseas students” (Australian Government, 
v). In addition, the strategy points to the ongoing benefits from this sec- 
tor in terms of the bridges it builds between Australia and the rest of 
the world and particularly highlights the collaborative ventures Australia 
has overseas because of international education through research, trade, 
investment and social engagement. One of the most significant recom- 
mendations was to increase international student numbers from the cur- 
rent half a million to 990,000 by 2025. 

While the strategy generally acknowledges the significance of interna- 
tional education and international students to the economy and to the 
future of Australia’s engagement with Asia—the region where the major- 
ity of current international students come from—it does not acknowl- 
edge or discuss the impact that increasing numbers of students have on 
institutions and on the wider community. Reflecting on these issues, 
I provide some practical applications, which I have used in my large 
and diverse courses to show that the diversity of increasing numbers of 
international (and local) students provides an excellent opportunity for 
blending both international and local perspectives into the curriculum. 
I also point out though that while there are positive outcomes to gain 
within the curriculum, the real challenge of the increasing international 
student intake takes place outside the classroom. The rising presence of 
international students has caused undue tensions in Australia, with the 
media and the public typecasting them within unfair frameworks. Here 
I address these public and media concerns directly with evidence from 
my Own ongoing research into the international student experience in 
Australia. 


NATIONAL STRATEGY 


So what are the key elements of the Australian government’s national 
strategy on international education? Recognizing the potential to take the 
international education industry to the next level in order to make it one 
of the mainstays of the Australian economy, in what then-International 
Education Minister Colbert explains as “one of the five super growth sec- 
tors contributing to Australia’s transition from a resources-based to a mod- 
ern services economy” (Australian Government 2016, p. v), the strategy 
recommends expanding international education beyond the Asian region. 
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It advocates that the sector needs to look for emerging markets while 
still recruiting from the traditional sources of China, India and Southeast 
Asia. The reason why the strategy suggests recruiting from outside Asia 
is a fear that the markets there have become saturated. Potential interna- 
tional students from Asia now have the option of not leaving the region 
but enrolling in other Asian nations for their qualifications. Emerging yet 
dynamic regional hubs of China, Taiwan, South Korea, Japan, Indonesia, 
Singapore and Malaysia are becoming attractive destinations for Asian 
and non-Asian students (e.g. from the Middle East; UNESCO 2016). 
These new education hubs are a direct threat to Australia’s billion-dollar 
education industry and its secondary industries. In 2013, these regional 
hubs combined, hosted 7 per cent of the global share of international stu- 
dents, edging out Australia, which only had 6 per cent of the market share 
(UNESCO 2016). Malaysia, for instance, has plans to increase its interna- 
tional student intake to 200,000 by 2020 (Hughes 2015). Countries such 
as Malaysia and Singapore are also attractive because of the prospect of 
the availability of local jobs after graduation. Potential new markets such 
as those in Latin America and the Middle East, which were highlighted 
in a previous draft of the national strategy (Australian Government 2015, 
pp. 8 & 26), are attractive targets because of the growing middle class 
in these regions. A strong middle class, as the previous draft of the strat- 
egy explained, would mean a growing number of families able to afford 
an overseas education for their children (Australian Government 2015, 
pp. 8 & 26). Recruiting from emerging markets is also a fail-safe posi- 
tion to attract increasing numbers of young people to Australia looking to 
improve their educational qualifications. The recruiting of new students 
stems too from a fear of an oversaturation of the established markets in 
Asia since the strategy also reads international education as a two-way pro- 
cess in which Australia not only exports international education, but also 
sends its own students overseas in order to build bridges with host nations 
through schemes such as the New Colombo Plan (Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 2016). 

In order to accomplish all this and thereby strengthening Australia’s 
position as an international education giant in this competitive yet lucra- 
tive industry, the strategy provides a multipronged approach around three 
pillars. The first pillar known as “strengthening the fundamentals” will 
be achieved by building on Australia’s current education, training and 
research system, providing students with the best education experience 
possible and keeping check on quality assurance and regulation. The sec- 
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ond pillar “making transformative partnerships” aims to strengthen (edu- 
cational and research) partnerships both at home and abroad as well as 
with alumni, in addition to enhancing local and international student, 
educator and researcher mobility. The final pillar sees Australia ““compet- 
ing globally” by promoting the country as a high-quality international 
education destination and by creating opportunities for further growth 
of the international education sector (e.g. in regional Australia; Australian 
Government 2016, p. 11). 

In order to achieve these goals, the strategy, among other things, com- 
mits the federal government to work with state and territory governments, 
stakeholders, businesses and the wider community. So what are the posi- 
tives that we can take out of the strategy? 


Value Placed on Industry and International Students 


Asian-born international students after all have had a presence in Australia 
ever since the commencement of the Colombo Plan in 1951 when soon-to- 
be decolonized nations and former colonies in the British Commonwealth 
sent sponsored students to be trained in skills that would assist in the eco- 
nomic, infrastructural and social development of these nations. By the 
1980s, Australia had become a global player in the export of education by 
offering courses and qualifications that attracted students from Southeast 
Asia and, increasingly, from Northeast Asia and South Asia. In 2016, 
education services brought in close to AUD$21 billion through full-fee- 
paying international students.’ By the end of 2015, 525,172 international 
students (including exchange students) were enrolled in educational 
institutions throughout Australia (Australian Department of Education 
and Training 2015). Most of these students came from a range of dif- 
ferent countries from Asia, the Middle East and elsewhere. However, the 
majority of international students came from Asia, with the top countries 
being China (136,097), India (53,568), Vietnam (21,807), the Republic 
of Korea (20,790) and Malaysia (20,641) (Australian Department of 
Education and Training 2016). While high school-going international stu- 
dents in Australia were also plentiful, their numbers have not been com- 
parable to those who are undertaking postsecondary study in universities, 
vocational education and training (VET) institutes and English Language 
Intensive Courses for Overseas Students (ELICOS) colleges. International 
students today inhabit Australian cities and towns (e.g. Armidale in New 
South Wales), supporting higher education institutions and high schools. 
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International students in higher education further contribute to the 
Australian economy through casual and seasonal employment. As a con- 
dition of their visas, international students are not allowed to hold full- 
time permanent jobs, since that would require a separate working visa. 
International students, however, are allowed to work a total of 40 hours 
per fortnight (Department of Immigration and Border Protection 2014). 
This means that they usually work part-time in contract or non-contract 
positions. International students often work in retail, hospitality, tour- 
ism, agriculture (e.g. fruit-picking), sales and telemarketing, adminis- 
tration or tutoring. Postgraduate international students, particularly 
doctoral candidates, often take on sessional tutoring jobs at universities 
(Australian Trade Commission 2016). In 2009-2010, the median weekly 
income of students in employment was AUD$564 (Australian Bureau of 
Statistics 2013). International students work primarily to support them- 
selves since international student fees are high. At the time of writing, 
an undergraduate degree costs between AUD$15,000 and AUD$33,000, 
a postgraduate degree between AUD$20,000 and AUD$37,000, and a 
doctoral degree between AUD$14,000 and AUD$37,000 (Australian 
Trade Commission 2016). Meanwhile, the estimated cost of living in a 
shared student apartment in the city of Melbourne was AUD$23,000 to 
AUD$31,000 per annum in 2016 (Student Services, The University of 
Melbourne 2016). 

In the meantime, approximately one in five (22 per cent) of all tertiary 
students were international students, with the states of New South Wales 
and Victoria supporting the largest number of students, with a combined 
share of 58 per cent of the entire Australian market (Australian Bureau of 
Statistics 2011). Fifty-five per cent of the combined New South Wales and 
Victorian international student population live and study in Melbourne 
alone (City of Melbourne 2013). These international students attend 
the universities, VET institutes and ELICOS colleges within the city and 
occupy residential apartments in the heart of the central business district. 
The strategy is not wrong in its assumptions of the positive impact inter- 
national students have on the Australian economy. 

While the strategy is no doubt aspirational and driven by economic 
interests, it was heartening to read its acknowledgement of the value of 
the sector and the benefits international students bring to Australia. The 
strategy, for instance, is committed to building bridges between Australia 
and the rest of the world through international education as noted in the 
following statement: 
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It offers opportunities to build enhanced bilateral and multilateral relation- 
ships, which increase cultural awareness and social engagement. In addition, 
diplomacy is advanced through Australian educated alumni who develop 
lasting connections at personal, organisational and government levels. All 
of this is fostering better relationships with our regional neighbours and the 
rest of the world. (Australian Government 2016, p. 7) 


Doing so allows the broader population to understand international stu- 
dents and their contributions to Australia better. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous question to raise is, what impact does the strategy potentially have on 
institutions? 


The Challenge of Increasing Numbers and Diversity, and What 
Can Be Done 


The strategy maps out the benefits of expanding the international educa- 
tion sector by providing strategies for attracting international students to 
Australia. However, what the strategy does not do is suggest the ways in 
which institutions will be supported to meet increasing numbers of diverse 
students on their campuses. What can institutions do in this case, and what 
are the overall implications for quality issues in general and the pursuit of 
quality cultures particularly at the campus level: 


Providing All Students with Both Global and Local Perspectives 

One of the challenges institutions face is supporting staff to negotiate 
through large and increasingly multicultural classrooms in both the real as 
well as virtual spaces. Work in the area of international student engagement 
in the classroom is readily available as resources and educators need to be 
pointed toward these areas. Organizations such as ISANA: International 
Education Association, which represent professionals in Australia and New 
Zealand working in international student services, advocacy and teach- 
ing and policy development in international education, conduct yearly 
conferences with cutting-edge research into international education and 
international student issues. In 2010, a group of Melbourne-based aca- 
demics from the University of Melbourne and RMIT University provided 
a groundbreaking report on how to engage with international students in 
the classroom. Led by Sophie Arkoudis, the report, called Finding com- 
mon ground: Enhancing interaction between domestic and international 
students, provides an effective and practical guide to harnessing diversity 
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in the classroom by promoting “interaction between students from diverse 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds” (Arkoudis et al. 2010, p. 6). 

In general, universities also need to encourage and support staff 
in creating courses that allow for this range of international diver- 
sity to shine through. By diversity, domestic students should also be 
included into this conversation. Here using real-world examples from 
the regions and students’ host countries would enhance the learning 
experience (McLoughlin and Lee 2009). While Australian institutions 
and students unquestionably provide international students with local 
perspectives, international students are able to repay in kind given suf- 
ficient opportunities. Much is gained within academic settings if inter- 
national students can be seen as far more than merely consumers of an 
educational “product” but rather as drivers of a global outlook within 
the content of current and future courses. International students can 
provide local students with global perspectives both incidentally (e.g. 
through classroom discussions) as well as directly (e.g. through course 
material). With this merger of student populations and pedagogic inten- 
tions, both local and international students can be prepared for future 
employability in the global workforce. Moreover, the incorporation of 
both local and international examples is something I use in my own 
teaching to encourage more student interaction plus increasing both 
local and international students’ knowledge of each other’s cultural and 
social environments. 


A Case STUDY OF TEACHING LARGE AND DIVERSE CLASSES 
IN THE HUMANITIES 


Since joining the School of Media and Communication at RMIT in 2007, 
I have been fortunate enough to teach at various times in the School 
of Media and Communication exciting humanities courses to large and 
diverse student cohorts in different programmes such as the Asian Media 
and Culture (AMC) Major, the Communication Strand, the Singapore 
Mass Communication programme and the Master of Communication 
programme. I have, in other words, been developing, coordinating and 
teaching courses at the undergraduate (first to third year) and postgradu- 
ate levels, in onshore and offshore programmes, and to students from 
all the professional programmes in the Bachelor of Communication. In 
each programme, I further encounter large and diverse student bodies 
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with my courses enrolling between 80 and 500 students. The mode of 
delivery of my courses is lecture-tutorial style. While the lecture includes 
all enrolled students, each tutorial is made up of no fewer than 25 stu- 
dents. Approximately half of my students are international students from 
Asia who predominantly come from Southeast Asia (Singapore, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Vietnam) and Mainland China. 

Maintaining quality assurance standards for such large, culturally and 
nationally diverse cohorts is challenging but not impossible. Here, I 
develop courses which arm students with theoretical frameworks and real- 
world examples in order to push them to critically engage with cultural 
artefacts while providing timely and generous feedback on assessments. 
The development of courses goes hand in hand with maintaining good 
communication with tutoring staff. The professional relationship between 
course coordinator and tutoring staff is vital in teaching large and diverse 
cohorts. To develop and maintain this relationship, I am in ongoing email 
contact with tutoring staff. I also have regular weekly meetings to discuss 
any issues with the course material or with students that develop in class. 
These weekly meetings are beneficial in providing support for tutoring 
staff since the majority of them are casual staff themselves engaging in 
postgraduate study (e.g. master’s and doctoral research students). While I 
do not micromanage my tutors when it comes to the ways in which they 
run their tutorials, I provide them with weekly tutorial outlines (e.g. lead- 
ing questions and learning activities for mass student participation) that 
assist them to maintain quality standards. Allowing tutors some indepen- 
dence in how they run their tutorials is crucial for their own development 
as teachers and as future university lecturers. 

As the objectives of the courses I teach are to make students aware of 
Asia in the AMC Major and to critically investigate Australian, particu- 
larly indigenous, cultural artefacts in the Communication Strand courses, 
I make frequent use of material from everyday culture and life such as 
visual images and soundtracks sourced from different media that include 
film, television and the Internet. I also take students on field trips and 
introduce them to significant members of the community in order to criti- 
cally engage and contextualize the themes of the course. To make sure 
that the objectives of these courses are met, assessments are designed to 
test students on their ability to read and critically engage with both the set 
readings and the wider scholarship and to use the concepts that they learn 
and apply them to the cultural texts which they choose. Here key concepts 
are emphasized and students have the freedom to choose cultural artefacts 
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and apply these concepts in their analysis. Since weekly tutorials are two 
hours long, part of the time is converted into workshops to help students 
with their work-in-progress assignments. Students sit in groups and dis- 
cuss their work-in-progress assignments with their tutor and with their 
group. Generous feedback and support thus are provided by both tutor 
and peers. Students in other words are academically supported through- 
out the course. 

Asia comes alive in the AMC Major with courses such as Modern Asia, 
Sex and Gender in Asia, and Adventures in Asian Popular Culture. Here I 
not only refer to media artefacts (adding to the traditional list new arrivals 
on the scene like social media and mobile phone technology) but also on 
student experiences of Asia. My AMC Major courses, which often see 80 
to 170 students enrolled, emphasize that Asia is around us and not solely 
a geographical “alien” mass but rather one that is very much part of every 
student’s daily life. The Asian international students enjoy the familiarity 
of Asia while discovering new things about their region through lecture 
and tutorial discussions. Local students realize that Asia is not north of 
Australia but around them in terms of their consumption of Asia through 
media, fashion and food. The week we look at food in Modern Asia, I 
bring different kinds of Asian snacks to class while the lecture uses the 
case study of Thai restaurants, which promise a taste of Thailand over- 
seas. Students realize that global forces of transnationalism have affected 
the ways in which their diets have changed since Asian cuisine has effec- 
tively become a staple of the Australian food landscape. Meanwhile, for a 
course in the Communication Strand called Communication and Social 
Relations which enrols 500 students, for instance, the week we learn 
about gender in the media, students at lectures view both still and moving 
images of hyper-masculinity and hyper-feminity through examples from 
film (e.g. Hollywood and Asian cinemas) and television (Australian soaps 
and advertisements), while in the week we learn about the topical issue 
of multiculturalism in Australia, we go on a field trip during tutorials to 
the Immigration Museum. At the Immigration Museum, students are 
tasked with choosing an artefact in order to reflect on it as the first written 
assignment. 

Students from Communication Debates and Approaches, another 
Communication Strand course, which often sees no less than 300 stu- 
dents enrolled, choose an artefact from the Australian indigenous cultures 
exhibition at the Melbourne Museum and reflect about it as their first 
assignment in order to understand how indigenous identities are expressed 
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and assessed through art. I also engage local Australian indigenous artists 
to talk to students about their work in the context of providing them the 
example of the indigenous voice through the creative industry. Such top- 
ics allow Media and Communication students who will be public relations 
practitioners, journalists, advertisers, filmmakers, television producers 
and designers, just to name a few, start to understand the complex issues 
around them. They will, after all, engage with such issues in one way or 
another in their chosen professions. A critical engagement with such real- 
world issues fulfils the objectives of these Communication Strand courses 
and thus maintains quality assurance standards. Moreover, themes involv- 
ing the study of Australian indigenous cultures also allow international 
students an opportunity to engage with the cultural heritage of their host 
nation. 

Maintaining quality assurance standards in courses can be made more 
enjoyable through interaction between teaching stuff and students. My 
lectures and tutorials are very interactive as students are asked to respond 
to the material I present to them within the framework of the con- 
cepts introduced to them. In Sex and Gender in Asia (AMC Major), for 
instance, students learn that gender and sexuality are complex rather than 
simply falling into the heterosexual normative. So I dedicate a week to 
discussing the transgendered kathoey of Thailand with a role playing activ- 
ity to help students understand the experiences of the liminal sex. Since 
my students come from Australian and international backgrounds, I try 
to make my lectures more interesting. For instance, when we discussed 
indigenous Australian issues in Communication and Social Relations, I 
invited an indigenous elder to give the lecture. However, I ran the lecture 
like a talk show by interviewing him about growing up as an Australian 
indigenous person. Also, knowing that students come from a variety 
of programmes and countries, the artefacts I use primarily come from 
Australia, Asia and North America in order for the courses to be relevant 
to both the Australian context as well as an international one. Hence, at 
different stages in the courses, students are able to identify and recognize 
the artefacts while interrogating them critically from thematic perspec- 
tives. They also learn new material that takes the form of being introduced 
to new and different cultures and societies. The lack of appreciation of 
new and different cultures and societies, however, takes a disturbing turn 
outside the classroom. While Australia has had decades of experience with 
international students, it needs to recognize that there are certain preju- 
dices that the community holds towards them. 
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STEREOTYPING INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


When the draft strategy was first published in April 2015, I wrote an 
opinion piece for the online news site The Conversation (Gomes 2015a). 
The comments section soon started to fill up with comments from read- 
ers—many claiming to have direct or indirect experiences with interna- 
tional students in the classroom as fellow (local) students, as instructors 
with international students in their classes or as friends/relatives of such 
instructors—pointing to how expanding international education would 
contribute to the declining standards of the university classroom and how 
because of that the quality of the Australian degree would propel down- 
wards since universities would have to “dumb down” their courses. The 
basic theme of the comments was that international students are not on 
equal footing as local students primarily because of their poor English- 
language skills. 

In April 2015, the Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) aired 
a Four Corners programme with the title “Degrees of Deception” that 
turned the spotlight on international education and international students 
in Australia a few weeks after the release of the strategy (Besser 2015). 
The programme alleged that not only was international education fraught 
with underhanded and dishonest practice, but that international students 
were ill-equipped to study in Australia primarily because of poor English- 
language skills, which led them to resorting to cheating through plagia- 
rism. The programme also claimed that international students are coming 
to Australia as permanent residence (PR) hunters rather as legitimate stu- 
dents. Interviewed for the programme were former academics and casual 
academic staff who claimed that they were being forced by their universi- 
ties to pass international students even though they were not up to stan- 
dard. While Four Corners is an investigative programme that specializes in 
exposes, it instigated a swarm of comments on its Facebook page which 
generally blamed international students for bringing down standards in 
the classroom, with a number of these comments coming from members 
of the public claiming to teach at universities. 


International Students Are More Than Just Bad English Speakers 
and PR Hunters 


While the Four Corners programme, the resulting public comments on its 
Facebook page, as well as the comments from my The Conversation article 
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emphasized international students as nothing more than hapless victims 
struggling with a foreign language, I see international students as having 
the potential to be empowered individuals. In my own research I see inter- 
national students consistently making the effort to improve their English 
communication skills and provide avenues to improve their abilities in this 
area. As a male undergraduate respondent from China explains: 


I try to talk with [Australians] but maybe because my English very poor 
so I can’t communicate very well. I... just think I need to improve my 
English skill and try to talk with them [so that I] ...feel suited [to living 
in]... Australia. 


For this student, learning English is paramount so that he is able to commu- 
nicate with locals and hence feel that Australia is home for him. A number 
of respondents told me that they do try to improve their English-speaking 
skills by talking to other international students in English and by engag- 
ing in English-language entertainment and news programmes which they 
access online. In other words, they consciously turn to Hollywood films 
and television shows as well as to international online news websites such 
as the BBC and CNN in order to improve their English-speaking skills. 

International students are aware that having a good command of the 
English language means that they are arming themselves with the neces- 
sary skills to face the global workplace. Rather than merely being hun- 
gry for PR, international students are to a significant degree international 
actors who consider their transient experiences in Australia as adding to 
their ever evolving cosmopolitanism and contributing to the internation- 
alization of their host nation (Gomes 2015b). Here I noticed that there is 
a new and emerging trend among international students that places global 
mobility at the heart of these transient migrants. In other words, interna- 
tional students in Australia hold aspirations for transnational mobility with 
ambitions to live and work in the big cities of Europe, North America and 
Asia, with returning to the home nation a possibly in the future. This aspi- 
rational mobility is encouraged by their experiences in Australia in terms 
of their ability to form friendship networks with fellow international stu- 
dents and their sense of belonging to the home nation provided by rapid 
developments in communication and media technologies. 

A possible reason why international students are stereotyped in 
Australia could be because of their lack of friendships with locals, particu- 
larly domestic students. 
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Lack of Local Friends 


In 2013, I conducted 60 face-to-face interviews with international students 
in Melbourne, most of whom were of Asian heritage. The findings revealed 
that international students strongly adhere to that identity and form a parallel 
multinational society made up of fellow international students that has very 
few “external” connections to Australian society. International students in 
this study note that their visa status allows them to not only identify with each 
other but also provide emotional and practical support. Here they explain 
that only other international students will understand the challenges they 
face as foreign students, for example, loneliness and cultural shocks. They 
further note that only fellow international students will be able to assist them 
with the practical issues connected with being a foreigner, for example, open- 
ing bank accounts and finding grocery stores that stock the food they are 
used to—issues they explain that local students do not face. Unfortunately, 
limiting social networks to only include other international students also pre- 
vents meaningful relationships being formed with locals, particularly domes- 
tic students. A female undergraduate from Singapore explains: 


I feel like students—local students—don’t really mix much with Asian|s], 
except for local Asians they will mix around, but not Asian-Asian. 


Clearly, the international students surveyed here are concerned about their 
lack of local friends, which perhaps prevents them from feeling socially con- 
nected, content and satisfied in the host nation (Hendrickson et al. 2011). 
Those who do count Australians as friends note that they had to actively 
get to know locals while at the same time developing and maintaining 
relationships with other international students. The participants generally 
state that while they would like to be friends with Australians, they feel 
that there are barriers to this from taking place. These include a lack of 
understanding of the Asian cultures the international students come from 
and the issues that international students encounter while in Australia (e.g. 
homesickness and accommodation problems) as well as language differ- 
ences. The participants are resigned to the notion that the difficulties they 
have in speaking not only English but Australian English fluently are to 
blame for their lack of local friends. While researchers often point out that 
language is a barrier for the formation of intercultural relationships with 
members of the host nation (Gudykunst et al. 1991; Yamazaki et al. 1997; 
Kudo and Simkin 2003), the results of my research point out that some 
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students are taking matters in their own hands (so to speak) to remedy this 
situation by improving their English-language skills. 


Perception That Australians Are White and the Inability 
to Connect with Asian-Australians 


While the majority of the participants have been in Australia for more than 
six months, many of them have conventional ideas about Australians as 
being only “white” and lack the conceptual means to differentiate that 
concept. The international student participants are able to see that they 
exist in a multicultural society made up of other international students from 
the homeland, region and sometimes elsewhere, yet many of them read 
Australian society as made up almost completely of Caucasians. To them, an 
Australian friend is a white Australian friend. This notion of the Australian 
local population being white is not surprising since the dominant discourse 
in Australia is based on an Anglo-Celtic British history and culture (Hage 
1998; Stratton 1999), and its local entertainment and news media are 
strongly dominated by white faces (Jakubowicz and Seneviratne 1996). 

At the same time, some of the participants, particularly those from Asia, 
do acknowledge that there is an Asian-Australian community, yet they 
also racialize this community with participants stating that their under- 
standing of Asian-Australian is Australian-born Chinese or, as they explain, 
“ABCs”. Those who say that they have Asian-Australian friends state that 
they are new permanent residents, while others explain that the ABCs 
only want to be friends with white Australians and not with them. Some 
participants provide the explanation that ABCs are more Australian than 
Asian and hence have more in common with white Australians than they 
do with Asian international students. However, the international students 
I spoke to also do not identify with Asian-Australian issues such as the now 
and again discussions in the media about the lack of diversity on Australian 
television. While the participants come from Asia, they find it challenging 
to identify with Asian-Australians and Asian-Australian issues because of 
the fundamental differences in direct circumstance and experience. 


(CONCLUSION 


While the National Strategy for International Education 2025 1s an excel- 
lent indicator of the value the Australian government places on inter- 
national education and the recognition of international students in the 
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broader contexts of cultural exchange and future professional develop- 
ments for Australia, the strategy’s aspirations to expand the interna- 
tional education industry will pose certain challenges for institutions in 
terms of managing culturally diverse student bodies. In this chapter, I 
have suggested that rather than looking at increasing diversity on insti- 
tutional campuses because of larger numbers of international students 
as a difficult issue to confront, such diversity instead provides an incen- 
tive for curriculum development. However, I also highlight the conun- 
drum presented by the presence on international students in Australia. 
While international students have had an increasing presence in Australia 
since the 1950s, which accelerated from the 1980s onwards, the broader 
Australian community still has conventional and relatively uninformed 
notions about them, with a possible reason being the lack of connections 
between international students and local students. Perhaps the continu- 
ing and persistent incorporation of both global and local examples in 
courses and the active use of strategies to incorporate interaction in the 
classroom might help reduce the disconnections between international 
students from Australian society while allowing local students to gain a 
better understanding of the cultures and societies international students 
come from. 
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NOTE 


1. While Australia is also host to students on exchange /study abroad, 
this chapter does not include them under the banner of “interna- 
tional students”. International students in this chapter are full-fee- 
paying students. In other words, their education in Australia is not 
subsidized by the Australian government as it is for local students. 
Largely international students fund their education in Australia 
through private means. Some students might be funded by scholar- 
ships from their home nations or by Australian programmes such as 
the Australian Agency for International Development and 
International Postgraduate Research Scholarships scholarships. 
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CHAPTER, 11 


Conclusion: When All Is Said and Done 


Deane E. Neubauer and Catherine Gomes 


INTRODUCTION 


The chapters in this volume repeatedly demonstrate that efforts to “pin 
down” quality across a variety of academic settings and organizational 
processes are fraught with difficulty. In their chapter on quality assurance 
and quality culture in Malaysia, Fauza Ab. Ghaffar and A. Abrizah, for 
instance, comment that there is simply no commonly accepted notion 
of quality in higher education. In other words, as we point out in the 
introduction to this volume, what one accepts as the definition of quality 
as well as the central meanings of the term, is largely dependent on the 
circumstances and settings within which this notion of quality is applied. 
Our illustrative chapters in this volume sought to focus on a particular 
intersect that arises when one moves from the level of national or regional 
quality assurance to that of discrete institutional circumstances. As one 
can attest, this exercise allows readers to discern common elements that 
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arise surrounding the issue of quality as complex higher education insti- 
tutions (HEIs) organize themselves around different purposes, situate 
themselves significantly in different cultures, and respond to a complex 
array of political, economical and social circumstances as they seek to com- 
prehend quality within this range of variance. Institutions thus face the 
challenge to develop disciplined yet creative means for students, faculty 
and administrative structures to confidently hold legitimate representation 
of quality in these particular circumstances. It is our view that this sample 
of chapters provides a rich and useful array of different and creative ways 
particular institutions both struggle and succeed in developing meaningful 
approaches to quality. 

One is prone to inquire, however, as to whether there may be a use- 
ful step beyond these exercises. Is it possible to generate a discourse for 
higher education quality that serves the institution at the organizational 
level, where much of the regulatory exercise of quality assurance within 
higher education takes place? Can this be done while still providing insti- 
tutions with sufficient flexibility and reach and while also taking into con- 
text idiosyncratic differences of individual variance? 

This, as it turns out, is very close to the question that the Council on 
Higher Education Accreditation (CHEA) in the USA not long ago put to 
its International Advisory Group (IAG). With an individual membership 
that includes some kind of association with many of the major national 
and international quality-assurance organizations, the IAG sought not to 
engage in yet another effort to specify which standards of quality assurance 
might prove to be “basic”, “essential” or “irreducible” to any disciplined 
effort at quality assurance. Instead, the IAG chose to look “behind” any 
such itemization of standards and ask whether one could identify a set of 
common principles that might underlie both national and international 
quality-assurance specifications. In May 2015, the CHEA unveiled the 
result of this several years-long effort at identification and specification of 
these common quality-assurance principles. (CHEA 2015). In the remain- 
der of this chapter, we will look at each of these principles identified and 
articulated by the CHEA in the context of this volume as we seek to better 
understand how quality activities at the institutional level can contribute 
toward meeting the intent of quality-assurance standards promulgated at 
the regulatory level (across the very considerable differences of country 
and region). 
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QUALITY PRINCIPLES 


Principle One Quality and Ingher education providers: Assuring and 
achneving quality in Ingher education 1s the primary responsibility of higher 
education providers and their staff. 


Within quality discourses this idea of quality assurance as the responsi- 
bility of institutions and their staff is often translated as: quality is every- 
body’s business! This simple bromide appears so immediately self-evident 
that it is seemingly difficult to comprehend how one could disagree with 
it. However, it is through an examination of institutions that we find evi- 
dence that at the operational level practitioners at all levels do not self- 
consciously “engage” quality in their activities. By practitioners, we refer 
to individuals and groups involved within a variety of university settings 
such as classrooms, administration, research and so on. They may assume 
that their activities (almost by definition) are representative of quality, but 
quality per se is often perceived as those activities that are defined else- 
where: either by a higher level of administration, or more usually by some 
external entity explicitly charged with the identification and determination 
of quality, either at the regional, national or international levels, or by pro- 
fessional identification and certification. Within such a received culture, 
quality comes to be represented by whatever definitions, measures and pro- 
cedures such entities embrace and extend for their activities. Ironically, 
much of the operational definitions of quality are expropriated by such 
external entities and measures. Thus within institutions, cultures of qual- 
ity come to be assumed to reside within everyday activity, but tend to 
lose their discursive place within the institution itself. The exception, of 
course, is when particular notions of quality are attached to formal internal 
procedures such as course evaluations, criteria for promotion and tenure, 
and so on. 

Our point is that the externalization of formal assessments bifurcates 
both informal and formal cultures of quality in ways that ironically may 
de-sensitize faculty, staff, students, researchers, administrators—and 
indeed all participants—from what might be viewed as essential elements 
of quality within the higher education process. 


Principle Two Quality and students: The education provided to students 
must always be of high quality whatever the learning outcomes pursued. 
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Again, as in the case with Principle One, to assert the above would 
appear to articulate a self-conscious redundancy. However, considerable 
evidence exists within the quality-assurance literature itself which para- 
doxically and ironically asserts that the imposition of learning outcomes 
within a curriculum can and does at times lead to situations in which 
quality may actually decline. For instance in the USA, this paradigm 
begins in K-12 where mandatory testing becomes the default learning 
outcome, and overall quality within the classroom declines as instructors 
“teach to the test”. An analogy exists within higher education as quality- 
assurance entities and university central administrations develop discrete 
metrics such as key performance indicators (KPIs) to assess personnel 
in a process that leads to crafting classroom and other faculty behav- 
ior around “making the KPIs”. This leads to behaviors which on other 
dimensions may be viewed as detracting from rather than adding to high 
quality (see, e.g. Ghaffar and Abriah’s review of the University of Malaya 
in Chap. 8). 

This situation may also be likened to the role that rankings can come to 
play within higher education behavior. The ostensible purpose of a rank- 
ings culture is to provide an empirical indicator or set of indicators that 
results in the rank order arrangement of HEIs precisely so that one can 
make a determination quickly from a single summary datum of the relative 
quality status of one institution relative to another, or to others. Within 
this process, rankings are necessarily highly reductionist in the sense that to 
provide such a summative indicator, it is necessary to ignore a wide range of 
alternative data/information. Thus, of necessity, rankings ostensibly based 
on quality must distort the overall data relevant to an institution an 
issue we raise in Chap. 1 where we reference work by Marginson and Sawir 
2005; Liu 2011; and Neubauer 2011. In this context, the burden of this 
quality principle is that HEIs of all types must guard against whatever 
outcome measures they develop and so risk becoming reductionist at the 
expense of other, more complex notions and understandings of quality. 





Principle Three Quality and soctety: The quality of higher education provt- 
ston 1s judged by how well it meets the needs of society, engenders public confi- 
dence and sustains public trust. 


The burden of this quality principle for HEIs varies with time, place 
and the social, economic and political climate within which they operate. 
Within the contemporary social and economic climate in which all of the 
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institutions featured in this volume are operating, a common complaint 
about/against higher education in general and its institutions is the inabil- 
ity of graduates to find sufficient or appropriate employment upon gradu- 
ation. This situation is viewed by virtually all involved as clearly exemplary 
of the language in principal three of “meets the needs of society, engen- 
ders public confidence and sustains public trust.” Whether in the USA, 
Japan, Australia, China, Malaysia, Taiwan or Vietnam, the inability of large 
numbers of higher education graduates to find suitable employment is 
held in large part to be a distinct failing of higher education as a social 
practice and as an overall failing of quality, broadly conceived. 

However, as a variety of commentators have pointed out, to so readily 
reach such a conclusion and to impune quality overall as a result is not 
fully justified. Peter Hershock (2012), for example, has usefully linked 
the role that higher education increasing plays within the overall global 
economy as akin to a structural dilemma which has beset it. Here, Hersock 
notes that the global economy directly engages higher education by creat- 
ing expectations for the qualitative attributes of its graduates. It does this, 
however, almost exclusively outside the influence pattern of higher educa- 
tion. In short, higher education is held responsible for being able to meet 
the employment demands of the global economy and its impacts on any 
local economy but is not provided the means and the capability for gradu- 
ates to effectively engage with that economy in order to shape how such 
needs will be developed and expressed. The most that HEIs can do is to 
be move forward by seeking to revise and modify their curricula, teaching 
methods and hiring practices in order to anticipate such changes.” 


Principle Four Quality and government: Governments have a role in 
encouraging and supporting quality higher education. 


The apparent self-evident nature of this principle is such that many 
might be tempted to disregard its overall relevance. Indeed, during past 
decades, government has played a major role in the massification of edu- 
cation. As a powerful ideology, the growth and spread of neo-liberalism 
has led to a more restrained posture on the part of the public sector in 
its support of higher education. In the context of the global recession of 
2008, and the pressure it placed on governmental budgets throughout the 
world, spending within the public sector for higher education suffered a 
major shock. In this regard at least, one can say that government support 
for higher education has been significantly challenged. Yet across such a 
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broad front, government must be seen to have affected the ability of HEIs 
to create, extend and maintain quality. 

Finance, of course, is not the only way that governmental activity affects 
quality. It can certainly be argued that over the past several decades, gov- 
ernment has been very active at a regulatory level in its effort to provide 
the mechanisms of quality which can be appropriately advanced though 
this sector, most specifically through the bureaucratic mechanisms of qual- 
ity assurance themselves. It is in this arena that it is useful to be aware 
of the considerable diversity that exists within governmental regulation 
of higher education quality, and the case that can be made that in some 
countries the process certainly proceeds more successfully than in oth- 
ers, and is among other things, a major vector for how the sector experi- 
ences or 1s protected from the ravages of corruption and various aspects of 
bureaucratic mismanagement (e.g. the commonly acknowledged cases of 
Vietnam, India and others).° 


Principle V Quality and accountability: It 1s the responsibility of higher edu- 
cation providers and quality assurance and accreditation bodies to sustain a 
strong commitment to accountability and provide regular evidence of quality. 


This is probably the most commonly recognized principle of higher 
education quality assurance. Yet, as the various chapters of this volume 
suggest it is far from a self-evident case that how such “regular evidence” 
of quality and a strong commitment to quality is itself intrinsic to how 
HEIs and QA agencies engage in such activity. All HEIs in all countries 
at some level will be challenged as to how to “provide regular evidence of 
quality”, especially when one raises the question of “to whom” is such evi- 
dence to be provided. In the USA, for example, higher education accredi- 
tation has gone through a great deal of controversy in the past 15 years. 
This is due in large part to the question of just how “transparent” HEIs 
should be, especially when providing evidence of learning outcomes for 
students (see, e.g. the US case as summarized by Provezis in a relatively 
early stage in the debate. 2010). 

The issue of how to “provide regular evidence of quality” has particular 
relevance within the developmental dynamics of Asian higher education— 
to which some of our sample institutions featured in this volume partake. 
By looking at Asian institutions, the authors point to the ability of institu- 
tions and societies to frame, value and exchange higher education qual- 
ity through the complicated process known as mutual recognition. Here 
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authors point to the willingness of institutions within one society to rec- 
ognize and accept a definition of quality as expressed in various currencies, 
e.g. course credits, grade levels, degrees, such that another society will 
accept those at equal value. This process stands at the center of the phe- 
nomenon of cross-border education, an arena in which an increasing num- 
ber of societies are dependent on education for income while still seeking 
to maintain their higher education systems at current levels (an issue that 
is especially critical in the “low demographic” countries of Taiwan, Japan 
and Korea, e.g.). Mutual recognition is at the core of what international 
higher education quality-assurance networks and societies are striving to 
accomplish; to provide a useful “currency” within which multinational 
higher education systems may exchange for their mutual benefit, and as a 
process has been a major initiative of UNESCO for the past four decades.* 

One central element of quality assurance to which the essays in this 
volume attest is that at the institutional level their translation into the 
complex practices of higher education make up the data on which mutual 
recognition as a process is based. Without some form of common frame of 
reference to act as a counter balance a dynamic tends to exist that appears 
throughout higher education to “define” any “standard” relevant to 
higher education largely by the extant local practices (from the presump- 
tion that quality inheres to the locally relevant set of practices), or absent 
that, to treat any such standard as of some distant relevance far removed 
from the local. It is in its capacity to embed standards and notions of 
practice in presumptions of quality principles that makes accreditation 
and quality assurance of such value when they are able to provide bridges 
not only across complex and differing institutional practices at local levels 
but as languages of a common higher education culture that can exist, 
as is increasingly the case, across regions as well and through the com- 
plexities of national differentiation. It is difficult to perceive how mutual 
recognition, on which cross-border education is increasingly dependent 
could otherwise go forward with anything like the scale that it has already 
achieved and to the levels currently predicted for it in the neighborhood 
of 7 million in 2020 (on this see Hudzik and Stohl 2012). 


Principle Six Quality and the role of quality assurance and accreditation 
bodies: Quality assurance and accreditation bodies, working with higher edu- 
cation providers and their leadership, staff and students, are responsible for 
the implementation of processes, tools, benchmarks and measures of learning 
outcomes that help to create a shared understanding of quality. 
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Perhaps the most important way in which quality assurance and accredi- 
tation bodies can work effectively with higher education providers in order 
to ensure that quality standards are met is through clear and direct commu- 
nication. A challenge which various chapters in this volume point to is the 
menagerie of quality assurance and accreditation bodies they have to deal 
with at the international, national and institutional levels. Because of the var- 
ious levels of bureaucracy involved in interpreting quality frameworks that 
higher education providers have to deal with, better ways of streamlining 
communication between all parties involved need to be set in place. Here, 
not only does information from quality assurance and accreditation bodies 
about the standards required from industry need to be clearly mapped out 
and available, but these bodies must also collaborate with institutions to 
form these frameworks. A top-down approach from quality assurance and 
accreditation bodies, in other words, should not be the norm. Instead these 
bodies should work collaboratively with institutions, particularly those that 
are research-active in order to develop strategies and new directions for not 
only maintaining but also developing new benchmarks for quality. In Chap. 
3, for instance, Dhanatya illustrates a useful context in which the impact and 
necessity of research on quality standards may be expanded. 


Principle Seven Quality and change: Quality higher education needs to be 
flexible, creative and innovative; developing and evolving to meet students’ 
needs, to justify the confidence of society and to maintain diversity. 


The higher education sector worldwide has undergone considerable 
change over the past three decades. This is due not only to significant 
changes that directly impact the sector, but also to the generalized impact 
of global factors that influence daily life. In particular, we highlight here the 
unprecedented growth of international education and the rise of the digital 
age that have changed classroom dynamics and modes of learning. Higher 
education providers have had to meet these challenges head-on while still 
finding ways to maintain quality standards. However, as Gomes points out, 
in Chap. 10, in her discussion of nationally and culturally diverse cohorts, 
these challenges can have positive outcomes in terms of internationalizing 
the curriculum in her example of teaching in an Australian institution. 

International education has become a popular and lucrative business 
model for HEIs particularly in the English-speaking West. The UK and 
Australia, for instance, have experienced decreasing government funding 
for teaching and research and thus have had to change their business and 
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education models to meet this challenge. Hence, the rise of international 
education where countries such as the UK and Australia, as well as the 
USA, Canada and New Zealand invest time and energy to attract full- 
fee paying international students who pay higher fees that their domestic 
counterparts. The result is very diverse cohorts of both domestic and inter- 
national students whose learning styles differ from each other. Instructors 
at HEIs often struggle in their efforts to effectively teach such cohorts 
especially since there is little homogeneity in terms of educational, cultural 
and societal backgrounds. However, rather than seeing this as a difficult 
challenge, institutions can harness this situation in order to international- 
ize their curriculum and bring intercultural learnings into the classroom. 
Graduating students after all will be part of a global workforce where 
international mobility (Gomes 2016) and collaboration are the norm. 

We now live in a polymedia age (Madianou and Miller 2011), where 
communication of information and connectivity are determined and navi- 
gated by rapid improvements in digital media and communication tech- 
nologies. Students who enter HEIs are not only digitally literate, but 
also juggle multiple digital platforms and mobile devices with almost all 
of them not knowing a time before the Internet. Hence, the ways by 
which they learn are increasingly tied to their expertise in navigating 
digital spaces. Likewise, employers are constantly and rapidly changing 
their modes of operation, and so expect work-ready graduates who are 
themselves able to adapt to ever-changing digital spaces. Yet at the same 
time, employers expect graduates to have basic entry-level knowledge and 
skills of the industry that they enter. For example, a teacher must have a 
dynamic understanding of education pedagogies which can only be real- 
ized through learning (from instructors), experience (through placement), 
sharing and discussion (with instructors, course mates and mentors dur- 
ing placement) and self-reflection. The challenge for HEIs is to balance a 
creative and flexible blended form of learning that harnesses the power of 
digital spaces while being comprehensive to meet the ever-changing needs 
of industry. At the same time, higher education providers need to realize 
that students have varying degrees of digital literacy which are highly cul- 
turally specific (Chang and Gomes, 2017). In a classroom of both domes- 
tic and international students, there will be of apparent necessity, different 
forms of digital literacy. Institutions thus need to exert one or more forms 
of blended learning that are flexible enough to incorporate these different 
digital learning styles which then have benefits all learners as part of the 
agenda for internationalizing the curriculum. 
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(CONCLUSION 


As is often the case in life, in this instance, “both things” as it were “are 
true”—by which we mean that quality within higher education environ- 
ments must necessarily subscribe to basic quality principles (in order to 
frame any kind of possible basis for agreement, exchange, debates over 
relative currencies of value, etc.) and seek understandings of and pursue 
manifestations of quality that are sensitive to the nature of local cultures 
of quality and pathways to complex understandings of value. The result 
of this continuous engagement is a dynamic in which efforts to pursue 
quality again necessarily involve some form of continuous interaction with 
systemic relevant standards and criteria such as those developed by accred- 
itation and quality-assurance entities and the always particularistic nature 
of “local environments” whether these take the form of the oldest and 
most statused institutions in a higher education system or relatively new 
institutions, perhaps invented to address new and emergent challenges in 
the information/knowledge society of which we are all so much a part. 
The burden of this chapter is to underscore the effort engaged in by the 
Advisory Group to recognize and accept the extraordinary differentiation 
present within complexly different higher education settings and to seek 
out and establish a set of principles that can guide and inform efforts to 
create both effective evaluation and the basis for comparability 


NOTES 


1. In the spirit of full disclosure, Deane Neubauer was a member of 
this 20+ member advisory group that represented participants from 
throughout the world. 

2. See, for example, Standard Four of the Handbook of the WASC 
Senior College and University Commission of the USA which states: 
Standard 4: Creating an Organization Committed to Quality 
Assurance, Institutional Learning, and Improvement. 

“The institution engages in sustained, evidence-based, and par- 
ticipatory self-reflection about how effectively it is accomplishing its 
purposes and achieving its educational objectives. The institution 
considers the changing environment of higher education in envi- 
sioning its future. These activities inform both institutional planning 
and systematic evaluations of educational effectiveness. The results 
of institutional inquiry, research, and data collection are used to 
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establish priorities, to plan, and to improve quality and effective- 
ness.” And substandards: 4.6: “The institution periodically engages 
its multiple constituencies, including the governing board, faculty, 
staff and others in institutional reflection and planning processes 
that are based on the examination of data and evidence. These pro- 
cesses assess the institution’s strategic position, articulate priorities, 
examine the alignment of its purposes, core functions, and resources, 
and define the future direction of the institution...” And 4.7: 
“Within the context of its mission and structural and financial reali- 
ties, the institution considers changes that are currently taking place 
and are anticipated to take place within the institution and higher 
education environment as part of its planning, new program devel- 
opment and resource allocation” (WASC 2016). 

3. Note, for example, the recent treatment of this by Rui Yang: “An 
academic culture that is based on meritocratic values, free enquiry 
and competition is largely absent in East Asia. Throughout the 
region, academic dishonesty has long been an issue, from students 
cheating to fraud by scientists. Research shows that academic dis- 
honesty is increasing in Hong Kong and Taiwan. South Koreans 
dub their nation the ‘Republic of Plagiarism’.” 2016. 

4. For an overall exemplification of the process, see UNESCO 2007. 
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